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DIECKMANN 
CONDUCTOR ELBOWS AND SHOES 


THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 
Or(fK . 
Our Trade Mark 2 Dicchmann, Your Guarantee 


DIECKMANN ELBOWS AND . “Dine 
SHOES are made in sizes from ‘'% a oe 
1” to 6” and in any desired, angle ; 

or design. All shoes are made 
from one piece of material in all 
angles, with REINFORCED bands, 


and have no seams. 





Only the best materials are used in 
the construction of DIECKMANN 
ELBOWS AND SHOES. ‘The 
ends of the Elbows are securely 
fastened with DIECKMANN’S 
patented Clutch and are gauged 
to fit standard diameters of con- 
ductor pipe. 









This guarantees a smooth, 
perfect flow. DIECKMANN ELBOWS AND SHOES 
are made from Galvanized and Terne 
Steel, Galvanized Armco Iron, Toncan 
Metal, Charcoal Iron, Newport Genuine 
Open Hearth Iron, Lyonore Metal, Portsmouth 
Iron and Old Fashioned Iron, 12, 14 and 16 
ounce Copper. No light gauge special material 
used, All goods galvanized after formation. 
Now is the time to prepare for your rush of 
spring business. Be prepared to furnish your 
®ustomers the best in Conductor Elbows and 
Shoes. Specify DIECKMANN’S from your 


e 
NOTE REINFORCED jobber. 
Smee BAND ON OUR SHOE 


SEND FOR OUR LATEST CATALOG AND SAMPLE TODAY 


THE 
FERDINAND DIECKMANN COMPANY 


P.O. STATION B CINCINNATI, OHIO 


F, DIECKMANN 
TRADE MARK 
STAMPED IN 
EACH ELBOW 
AND SHOE. 
























ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS, 54 and 55. 
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RINGEN STOVE CO. 


DiV.OF AMERICAN STOVE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| BURNERS ARE EASY TO RE-WICK 
CHIMNEYS ARE PORCELAIN ENAMELED 


NO RUST - EASY TO CLEAN SSsoana se | 














FRONT RANK Steel Furnace 


TRAOoOK. NAME RES I STeRED 


plus FRONT RANK Service afford the live 


on the market today. 


The JRFRONTRANE Steel Furnace is minimum trouble, because it gives con- 
simply and strongly built of tight- sumers the maximum service and satis- 
riveted steel; is easily cleaned; stays in faction. But besides furnishing an aaee 
order; is durable and fool-proof. It A-1 Furnace. 

gives dealers the meni profit and 





by furnishing them attractive a ial and 
counter cards, with ‘‘pep” and “punch” in them, 
calling attention to the FRONT RANE Steel Furnace. 


We give them store signs, that stir up trade. We furnish 
them cuts for their local news-paper advertising. Wegivethemallkinds 
of “dealer helps,”’ and above all, we are spending thousands of dollars in 
a National Advertising Campaign that will make the name of the 


Steel Furnace a household term from sea to sea. 


se oe 


Don’t you want to join the FRONT RANK 


Club? Write us for particulars. 


Good bye! We're go- 


mriomcrmmrmess §=Haynes -Langenberg 
Manufacturing Co. 


4058 Forest Park Blvd. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





TRADE MARK 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 

















ESTABLISHED 1880 
Representative of 
The Stove Tin Hardware 
Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Interests 


PUBLISHED Every SATURDAY 





Address all communications and 
remittances to 


DANIEL STERN 


Publisher and Proprietor 
910 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN THE UNITED STATES AND ITs Possgssions (Invariably in Advance) ONE YEAR PosTAGE Pap $2.00 
ForEIGN COUNTRIES ONE YEAR POSTAGE PaIp $4.00 CANADA ONE YEAR PostTaGE Paip $3.00 


Entered as Second-Class Matter June 25 1885 at the Post Office at Chicago Illinois under Act of March 3rd 1879 
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THE ADVANCING prices on practically all classes of 
merchandise have, as could only be expected, caused 
considerable agitation, not only in the 
High Cost of United States, but in Canada, as well 
Living Probes — pe 
Resultiess 25 0 Europe. Investigations have been 
instituted, some of which have been ut- 
terly resultless, while a few have shown a tendency 
upon the part of certain persons to take undue advan- 
tage of the situation—in some cases the farmer; in 
some the brokef; in some the manufacturer ; in some 
—very few—the retailers have been found to be reap- 
ing unfair profits by limiting the supply placed at the 
disposal of the consumer. 

Generally speaking, however, those who have to do 
with the manufacture and distribution of the various 
kinds of merchandise that are classed as recessities 
have done their level best to render economical and 
otherwise efficient service to the consumer—the ex- 
ceptions, few as they are, being the best possible rea- 
son for this statement. 

There is danger, however, that agitators who be- 
cause of their ignorance of fundamental principles are 
just that much more dangerous may cause consider- 
able trouble. 

In fact, they have already done so in the Dominion 
of Canada, where an amendment to the criminal code 
has been introduced in the House of Commons, with 
the approval of the Minister of Labor and of the High 
Cost of Living Commissioner, which is intended to 
forbid the entering into any agreement between any 
manufacturer, wholesaler or retailer to maintain a 
specific re-sale price, specifying that such agreement 
shall be punishable by fine or imprisonment or both. 

The enactment of such a law would in nowise lessen 
the cost of any article to the consumer, for that is 
naturally governed by competition, but it would open 
wide the doors to all sorts of price-slashing on mer- 
chandise the good value and high quality of which has 
been made known by the manufacturer to the con- 
sumer by trademarking and advertising it, as is being 
done today in the United States because of the lack 
of such a law as the Stephens-Ashurst Bill—the losses 
taken on this kind of merchandise being made up by 
extortionate prices for unidentified merchandise, the 
real value of which the consumer is not and cannot be 
familiar with. 

Unregulated competition is not and cannot be made 
beneficial to the consumer. He always has paid and 
always will pay more in the long run for his wants 
and needs under a system of unrestricted trade riv- 
alry. 
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Take the case of the railroads: Before the Inter- 
state Railroad Commission was organized to regulate 
freight and passenger tariffs, competition was free 
and unrestricted, with the result that comparatively 
few individuals and concerns paid altogether too little 
for the service rendered, while the great majority of 
the people paid “all the traffic would bear.’ Since 
competition on rates has been abolished, freight bills 
and passenger fares are much lower to the average 
man—and the competition has become one of service 
rendered, which surely is of advantage to the general 
public. 

The retailer who really believes in his mission— 
who is willing and able to render efficient and eco- 
nomical service to the consumer; the wholesaler who 
has a sincere desire to fill his place in the scheme 
of distribution ; the manufacturer who wants to estab- 
lish a profitable and steadily growing market for his 
product; the traveling salesman who believes in sell- 
ing merchandise on its merit ; the consumer who wants 
good value and efficient service at a fair price—all 
of these are vitally interested and should, therefore, 
take an active part in fighting against the kind of com- 
petition the only feature of which is the quoting of a 
seemingly lower price. 

Unrestricted competition on price always means 
waste Of energy and loss of profit to the honest manu- 
facturer and distributor and ultimately higher cost to 
the consumer. 








THE FOURTH convention of the National Foreign 

Trade Council which was recently held in Pittsburgh 

was characterized by James A. Farrell, 

The Future of president of the United States Steel 
Our Foreign _. ' : : ih 
‘taiae, Corporation, in the following words: 

“There has probably never been as- 

sembled under one roof a body of men so thoroughly 

representative of all the national interests of produc- 

tion, distribution and banking.” 

It was by far the largest cf the four meetings held 
by the Council, and it was composed of the most pro- 
gressive and most able men in all the various lines rep- 
resented. 

There was another striking characteristic of this 
Convention—an enthusiasm based upon a profound 
conviction that the wonderful development of our for- 
eign trade is not a mere temporary boom, but that it 
has come to stay and to grow 

As President Farrell said in his address on that oc- 


casion: 
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“With us, entering into foreign trade is no longer 
a matter of choice. The distinction between domestic 
and foreign commerce is rapidly disappearing. No 
enterprise large enough to be called national can be 
stopped short at the boundaries of the republic. 

“It is significant that many of the orders for muni- 
tions now placed in this country provide that, should 
their fulfillment be interrupted by the close of the 
war, delivery will be taken of an equivalent amount 
of material for peaceable purposes. Thus, as the war 
demands abate, our mines, fcrests and workshops will 
be drawn upon to aid specific reconstruction of great 
devastated areas and the re-equipment of ruined in- 
dustrial plants. All this will mean new drafts on our 
surplus capital, but it will also mean prosperity to our 
productive industry, and will thus provide a profitable 
return on the capital employed. 

“At present, our most pressing problem is how to 
produce quickly enough to satisfy the demands of ex- 
port trade. After the war, the financial aspect of the 
task will come into the foreground, and the huge re- 
quirements of the necessary loans and credits will pro- 
vide a new chapter in our national experience. The 
motto of this Convention, ‘Greater Prosperity through 
Greater Foreign Trade,’ might with entire correctness 
be made to read: 

“*‘No Enduring Prosperity Without Foreign 
Trade.’” 

This is all very fine, but we must keep in mind that 
trade nowadays must be sought for, must be developed, 
must be served well, must he catered to, if it is to be 
kept. 

All of which means that we must change our view- 
point—or at least many of us. We must stop regard- 
ing export business as a means of disposing of an oc- 
casional surplus production. We must so arrange our 
sales and manufacturing facilities that we can render 
a truly satisfactory service to the people in foreign 
countries whose business we want to secure. 

In the second place, we must place men in our vari- 
ous enterprises who have a hroad outlook upon trade, 
who know the fundamental principles upon which for- 
eign trade is built, developed and maintained, who un- 
derstand how to do business abroad. 

Essentially speaking, this means not necessarily that 
we must go outside of our organization to secure these 
men, but it does mean that among the men we have 
we must pick some one, or several, who because of 
their broadness of view ard their ability to grasp 
fundamentals and to apply them are especially fitted 
for such work as is called for in this connection. 

There is a call everywhere for men who can think 
about business transactions in international terms. 
There is a call for men who are able to display in their 
dealings with foreigners the same tact and courtesy, 
the same accuracy, the same efficiency, the same com- 
mon sense, that are expected in business dealings with 
our own countrymen. 

There is a call for men who are fore-sighted—who 
are self-reliant—who possess initiative—who can be 
trusted to solve the new problems that foreign trade 

‘is bringing to thousands of business offices. with Amer- 
ican vigor and good judgment. 
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Isn’t there in this situation the greatest possible in- 
ducement for our young men—and those of maturer 
years, as well—to fit themselves for the many positions 
of responsibility that are bound to be open and many 
of which are now waiting to be filled ? 








WitH THE exception of Chicago and New York 
City, where exceptionally heavy construction work 
Building 2° started in January, 1916, the build- 
Operations 'g permits fur January, 1917, that were 
Show Healthy issued in 106 of the larger cities of the 
Growth. United States show a very healthy in- 
crease, the total number cof permits being 14,227 
against 13,379, valued respectively at $55,910,349 and 
$50,490,041. Leaving these two cities out, the com- 
parative figures make an even better showing: 11,107 
permits against 9,841 in January, 1916, valued at $32,- 
500,351 against $21,992,599-—13 percent increase in 
number of permits and 48 percent in value. 

These figures should go far to convince those who 
are in doubt as to the stability of our present indus- 
trial activity, for surely prices on all classes of build- 
ing materials are sufficientiv high to make any one 
think twice before he decides to invest his money in 
a new building unless he needs that building for in- 
dustrial, commercial or residence purposes or can 
make u fair profit by renting it to somebody who does, 
or unless there is some other definite use to which it 
is to be put. ) 

Under the circumstances, it would therefore seem 
to be only good business policy for the retail hardware 
dealer to be prepared to fill the demand for the many 
various hardware articles that will be needed for these 
buildings and for many others to be constructed dur- 
ing the spring and summer. 


Incidentally also, he may be reasonably certain that 


labor will continue to be steadily employed at high 
wages, for industrial or commercial buildings are not 
being constructed to stand idle. 

The foregoing is not, however, to be taken as an 
invitation to buy extraordinarily large quantities, but 
simply as a common sense bit of advice to take fullest 
advantage of the opportunities for sales and profits 
which present themselves thrcugh this continued activ- 
ity in the industrial world. 

Buying more than one cau reasonably expect to sell 
in the regular course of a season is always more or 
less on the order of gambling. Sometimes you may 
win, but more frequently you will be certain to lose. 

Your stock should be in condition to fill the wants 
and needs of the people in your community, and the 
time to make certain of that is now—not when the 
buying season is at its height. 








The great financial return resulting from the saving 
and careful spending of money, helpful as that is, is 
not all you will gain by the habit. A much greater 
reward is the effect on you of this discipline. It will 
develop self-mastery in you. It will teach you how 
to manage. It will make you more self-reliant, more 
purposeful, because you will be working to an end.-- 
Governor Arthur Capper. 
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RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 








Fred Muzzy, who is now as busy with silver black 
fox farming as he ever was in the hardware game, 
writes me that this peculiar branch of farming is 
practically as important in Prince Edward Island, 
Canada, as is the dairy industry in Wisconsin, which 
is our banner state in that respect. He tells me that 
by April first there will have been exported from 
Prince Edward Island over half a million dollars’ 
worth of black fox pelts since New Year’s, and this 
will have been done without in any way depreciating 
the source of supply. Looks like a pretty good record 
for a brand new enterprise. 

* *K * 

“Sixty-eight in the shade,” writes Ned Swift from 
Hot Springs, Arkansas. Fine way to rub it in on a 
fellow on a morning like last Tuesday when the wind 
was howling at a fifty-mile gait and the snow and slush 
ankle deep on Michigan Avenue. However, I was 
glad to hear from Ned, but he didn’t say whether the 
ponies were running to suit him, although I am sure 
that Hamp Williams must have introduced him to the 
“sport of kings.” 

ee ss 

Bert McKeon, who preaches the gospel of South 
Bend Malleable Ranges out on the Pacific Coast has 
been away from his usual stamping ground for a visit 
in Iowa. Before he returned he ran in to Chicago 
and I had a pleasant chat with him recalling some of 
the good times we had when I was on my trip out 
West some time ago. Bert gets handsomer every 
day as the years go by, even if in spite of all the hair 
dresser can do, there are some silver streaks among 
his raven locks. 

“Lute” Frazer, who is now selling Disston saws and 
files on the Pacific Coast, visited one of the local job- 
bing centers one day when it was raining as it can 
only do out there. — 

Rain, rain, nothing but rain! The weary traveler 
put his umbrella up for about the 16th time that day. 
He was getting very much annoyed, for, try as he 
might, he could not prevent the water from penetrating 
through his clothes. 

He stopped at length in a doorway, hoping that 
very soon the rain would abate. He espied a man 
next to him, and turned for a chat. 


“Beastly weather!” he remarked. 
«cp 7? 


seastly !” exclaimed the man, who was just as dis- 
pleased at the weather as the traveler. “Why, that 
ain’t the word for it.” 


“Been raining here long?” ventured “Lute.” 


“T can’t say exactly,” said the other. ‘You see, 
I’ve only lived here five years.” 

ee « 

I had a pleasant visit this week with William 
Wynn, President of the Scheible-Moncrief Heater 
Company, who was up from Cleveland to sample the 
spring weather in Chicago. He wasn’t particularly 
pleased with the sample we had on Tuesday, but sug- 
gested that a few of his “Sixth City” or “Scheible” 
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warm air heaters placed on Michigan Avenue would 
improve the temperature materially. 
aK 2K 7 

Harrison L. Taylor, of the Corbin Cabinet Lock 
Company, tells the following story about two of his 
friends, whom we shall call Smith and Jones in order 
to avoid trouble: 

Smith was showing Jones over his country estate. 
They arrived at the sheepfold, and at sight of their 
master the woolly inmates came bleating to the bars. 

“See how the little things love me, Jones!” said the 
owner proudly. 

“Love—thunder!” said the latter. “They came to 
you because they are hungry and they think you are 
going to feed them.” 

“Jones,” said Smith, “when you reach a certain 
age that passes for love.” 


ke bk 
*K * 


Some people may be unduly inclined to find fault 
with conditions under which they live, but if I were to 
pass judgment upon the writer of the following para- 
graph from a letter to my friend A. FE. Stowe, pub- 
lisher of the Michigan Tradesman, | would put the 
writer in a class by himself—as the chief optimist of 
the optimists : 

3y some fatal error there has been a report spread around 
the State that we people north of Muskegon are not getting 
good railroad service this winter. That is a libel on the * * * 
(name deleted by censor). We have been getting regular 
trains, but on a winter schedule. We get a mail train every 
week and two freights a month, the fifth and fifteenth, al- 
though on account of the big demand for coal in Hades, the 
freights did miss us in January and so far this month, but 
even IJ, with a reputation as a kicker, can’t complain when we 
miss only three trains in a bad winter. We have lots of snow 
—way up to your ankles if you dive in head first. I have only 
two orders for goods billed to me in 1916 that have not yet 
arrived. 


te t 
*K *k 


James Whitcomb Riley, the famous “Hoosier Poet,” 
had a faculty for expressing human sentiment of the 
highest order in words of the common, everyday kind 
that are easily understood and,. therefore, appeal to 
the common, everyday man. 

Sympathy is one of the sublimest attributes of man- 
kind, and this great poet shows in the following poem 
one of the simple ways in which one man may show 
this sympathy toward his fellow man in a manner 


that brings the best in us to the surface: 
The Friendly Hand. 
When a man ain’t got a cent, 
An’ he’s feelin’ kind o’ blue, 
An’ the clouds hang dark and heavy, 
An’ won’t let the sunshine through, 
It’s a great thing, O my brethren, 
For a feller just to lay 
His hand upon your shoulder 
In a friendly sort o’ way. 


It makes a man feel curious; 
It makes the teardrops start; 

An’ you sort o’ fee! a flutter 
In the region of the heart; 


You can look up an’ meet his eyes; 
You don’t know what to say, 
When his hand is on your shoulder 

In a friendly sort o’ way. 


Oh, the world’s a curious compound, 
With its honey and its gall, 

With its cares an’ bitter crosses; 
But a good world after all; 

An’ a good God must have made it— 
Leastways, that is what I say, 

When a hend rests on your shoulder 
In a friendly sort 0’ way. 
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CHARLES S. WILLIAMS. 





Almost from the beginning of history, Commerce 
has been one of the prominent features of the develop- 
ment of civilization. We read in the “Good Book”’ 
about Abraham, the Father of the Faithful, buying 
and selling cattle and land. Later on, we read of the 
sons of Jacob going to Egypt to purchase wheat dur- 
ing the famine, and incidentally we have here one of 
the first historic records of a well developed civiliza- 
tion. For in Egypt the people were not of the nomadic 
kind but were settled on farms and in cities. 

3ut these were rather unique examples of com- 
merce and it really is not until we get to the Phoe- 
nicians that we find a well developed plan for con- 
ducting commerce on a large scale. The Phoenicians, 
as may be remembered, were 
a people living on the west 
coast of Asia Minor and con- 
ducted their commerce both 
by sea and by land, prac- 
tically to what were then con- 
sidered the ends of the earth. 

They were, without ques- 
tion, the first nation who en- 
gaged in foreign trade on a 
large scale, but with them it 
was altogether an individual 
proposition. 

Nowadays, foreign com- 
merce is fostered in different 
ways and the great develop- 
ment of commerce, so far as 
foreign trade is concerned, is 
now along lines that are car- 
ried out with the cooperation 
of, if not under the super- 
vision of, the government. 

Today we are producing 
much more than can possibly 
be sold and used within the 
confines of the United States. So very wisely, our 
government has set about to pave the way for the 
establishmert of a profitable market in other parts of 
the world for such manufactured articles as are now 
being made in quantities larger than can le con- 
sumed here, by sending specially trained men to vari- 
ous parts of the world—not only to secure informa- 
tion as to the kind of merchandise used in these coun- 
tries, but also to carry the gospel of American prod- 
ucts to these countries. 

One of the latest appointees in this service is 
Charles S. Williams, who is well known in Hard- 
waredom, having been a traveling salesman nearly 
thirty years for some of the best known manufactur- 
ers of hardware speciaities. 





His appointment as United States Commissioner of 
Hardware to Africa and India is certain to be result- 
ful of much good, for he is a man who has trained 
himself to dig into the underlying conditions and 
secure reliable and vitally important information as 
to the particular subject which he may be investi- 
gating. 

Mr. Williams was born June 14, 1869, in Gibson, 
Susquehanna County, Pennsylvania. He received his 
education in the public schools of Mansfield, Ohio, 
and later on attended the Kenyon Military Academy 
at Gambier, Ohio, and the Wyoming Seminary at 
Kingston, Pennsylvania. 

When he was eighteen years of age, he started as 
a traveling salesman repre- 
senting Landers, Frary and 
Clark, New Britain, Con- 
necticut, and the Holley 


Lakeville, Connecticut. He 
continued with the former 
concern for twenty-three 
years, while he handled the 
line of the latter company for 
eight years. 

From 1910 to 1912, he rep- 
resented a number of com- 
panies manufacturing hard- 
ware specialties and in 1913 
went to Europe on an in- 
vestigation of the manufac- 
ture of cutlery steel and other 
matters of interest to hard- 
ware men. 

For a couple of years after 
that he was forced by sick- 
ness to relinquish the work in 
which he had been engaged 
and he spent most cf 1914 
and 1915 in the northern woods fishing while regain- 
ing his health, and he is now in fine physical and 
mental condition to take up his new work. He 
says that to be really honest he must admit that he is 
not so successful a fisherman as he would like to be, 
or as he would like his friends to believe he is. 

He is an ardent Mason, having gone through the 
Blue Lodge, the Chapter, the Council and the Com- 
mandery of the Mansfield, Ohio, Masonic organiza- 
tions, and for 20 years has been Director and Treas- 
urer of the National Masonic Provident Association, 
which has its headquarters at Mansfield. 

His many friends wish him well in his important 
work and feel certain that his work will prove highly 
valuable. 


Manufacturing Company, . 
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HALL OF FAME 








SAMUEL H. JACOBS. 


In this great country of ours, the conditions under 
which children are born have very little to do in 
many cases with the station which they may or may 
not reach in later years. 

For instance, the immortal Lincoln whose anni- 
versary was celebrated only a few weeks ago was morn 
in about as humble surroundings as one could imagine, 
and yet he has come to be recognized as the greatest 
American that has ever lived. 

President Garfield had to earn his way at one time 
driving horses on one of our inland canals, but he 
also rose to fame and honor, and thousands upon 
thousands of instances of the same kind—though not 
so marked perhaps—can be found almost everywhere 
you turn. 

If you take the trouble to 
investigate some of these 
cases, however, you will find 
that there is a very marked 
characteristic which is com- 
mon to most, if not all, of 
them: The youngster had 
that within him which made 
him unwilling to take condi- 
tions and surroundings for 
granted and to say to him- 
self that whatever was, had 
to be, or that it was un- 
wise to attempt to go con- 
trary to “fate.” | 

And when all is said and 
done, to whom shall greater 
credit be given than to the 
man who by his own efforts 
has lifted himself from a 
lowly stratum of society to a 
position of influence and use- 
fulness ? 

Many instances of this 
kind are found in our financial, commercial and indus- 
trial life, and one of them that is worthy of mention 
is that of Samuel H. Jacobs, who was recently elected 
Vice-president and General Salesmanager of the Fan- 
ner Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of stove trimmings. 

' “Sam,” as he is known to his multitude of friends, 
was born in the little New York town of Manlius, 
near Syracuse, May 25, 1860. 

When he was still a youngster in short trousers, his 
parents died, and the natural thing to Sam was to do 
his best to help support his brothers and _ sisters 
younger than he, who were cared for in an orphan 
asylum, and so he did all sorts of odd jobs, sold news- 
papers, etc., in Syracuse for awhile, and although he 





had attended school only for three weeks, he man- 
aged to secure a position as an office boy and later as 
clerk in the law office of the then well-known jurist, 
Sherman J. Rose. 

In 1889, he came to Chicago and became a solicitor 
for the tailoring concern of Mossler Brothers, re- 
maining with them for a number of years. 

In 1900, Sam made a decided change, as some 
people would call it, but after all, it was not so much 
of a change, for he simply switched from selling trim- 
mings for men to selling trimmings for stoves, the 
concern with which he was connected being that of 
the Troy Nickel Works, Albany, New York. 

For a period of eleven years, Sam traveied all over 
the country calling on stove 
manufacturers, and it is not 
at all overdrawing the case to 
say that he knows the name 
of every stove manufacturer 
and. foundry superintendent 
with whom he came in contact 
during those years, for his 
memory for faces and names 
is something remarkable. 

In 1911 Sam made another 
change, but remained in the 
same line of business, asso- 
ciating himself with the Fan- 
ner Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and he has 
done so well with this concern 
that in 1913 he was appointed 
(General Salesmanager, and at 
the recent annual meeting of 
the Company he was elected 
vice-president. 

Sam is inclined to be some- 
what modest in talking about 
his business record, but when 
the conversation turns to that of his charming wife 
and young daughter, he is just the opposite, for he — 
does think that Mrs. Jacobs and Esther Virginia are 
just about “the best ever,’ the latter being a young 
miss of ten years who is said by her, no doubt entirely 
unprejudiced, father to be very handsome and very 
clever. It is but fair to state, however, that those who 
have had the good fortune of visiting at their home in 
Cleveland coincide with his view. | 

On the road it is “Hello, Sam,” and “Howdedo, 
Sam” almost at every turn, for our friend is known 
to almost every traveling salesman and buyer of stove 
trimmings from the Pacific to the Atlantic. He is a 
fine fellow, good entertainer and a veritable storehcuse 
of funny stories. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIF TINGS 








STRIKE AT NATIONAL STOVE COMPANY IS 
SETTLED. 

The strike which was called about two weeks ago at 
the plant of the National Stove Company, Lorain, 
Ohio, has been called off, the differences between the 
employes and the management having been settled. 





MODERN OIL STOVES HAVE MANY POINTS 
OF CONVENIENCE, ECONOMY 
AND DURABILITY. 


Because they speak for themselves on points of con- 
venience, economy and durability, modern oil stoves 
usually require little more than a demonstration in 
order to make a sale. Typical features contributing 
toward the reliability and efficiency of the Dangler 
Blue Flame Wick 
Oil Stoves one of 
which is shown here- 
with, are the heavy 
burners and frames; 
the patented wick 
stop which is said to 
insure a flame of 
proper size and make 
the operation as sim- 
ple as that of a gas 
range, and the burn- 
ers fitted with a 
chimney raising de- 
vice to overcome the 

Dangler Wick Oil Stove. difficulty of proper 
lighting and also to prevent the smoking and sooting 
of the burners. The flame is said to be just at the 
right height from the floor to make cooking easy, 
and a glance at the glass tank tells immediately how 
much oil is on hand. By removing the greasy dirt 
and sediment from the wick, the drawn tubes, it is 
stated, make the stove sanitary and free it from obnox- 
ious odors. Catalog of the entire Dangler line for 
1917 will be sent upon request, by the Dungler Stove 
Company, Division of the American Stove Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








ADD THIS CATALOG OF STOVE DEALERS’ 
SUPPLIES TO YOUR BUSINESS 
LIBRARY. 





Aside from their main business of furnishing re- 
pairs for all kinds of stoves, ranges and warm air 
heaters, the A. G. Brauer Supply Company, St. Louis, 


Missouri, carry an extensive line of stove sun- 
dries, stove dealers’ supplies and adjustable re- 
pairs, which are listed in their latest catalog. 


The line comprises various brands of stove polish, 


enamels, cement, putty, mica, stove bolts, stove 
polishing brushes, pokers, lifters, shakers, knobs, 
urns, turn keys, latches, dampers, break-off grates, 
firebacks and fenders, various styles of grates, ad- 
justable water fronts or waier backs, and other sim- 
ilar items. In compiling the catalog, the aim has been 
to make a simple convenient arrangement which will 
quickly give the desired information. Twenty pages 
are devoted to helps on “How to order repairs’ for 
stoves, ranges or warm air heaters, so as to avoid mis- 
takes and unnecessary expense. Dealers can obtain 
copies of this catalog of Stove Dealers’ Supplies by 
addressing the A. G. Brauer Supply Company, 316- 
318 North Third Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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SECURE THIS ATTRACTIVE WALL HANGER 
FEATURING OIL STOVES. 








George M. Clark and Company, Division of the 
American Stove Company, Chicago, are distributing 
a large, handsome waél hanger, printed in colors, which 
shows one of their Clark Jewel Olive Green Oil Stoves 
in use, and pictures two important features, together 
with several dishes of tempting foods baked in the 
oven. The hanger is designed for store use, bearing 
at the bottom the caption, “For Sale Here’; and 
should prove a great attraction because of its striking 
appearance. Copies of the hanger and infcrmation 
about the Clark Jewel line can be obtained by address- 
ing the George M. Clark and Company Division of 
the American Stove Company, Chicago. 





SOUTHERN STOVE WORKS BUY BUSINESS 
OF EVANSVILLE STOVE WORKS. 





The Southern Stove Works, Evansville, Indiana, 
have purchased the patterns, stock on hand and good- 
will of the Evansville Stove Works and have changed 
their offices. The Brentanos have retired and the new 
officers are: ' 

President—Edward Kiehle. 

Treasurer—Solomon \A. Reese. 

Secretary—James W. Houghton. 
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1917 CATALOG OF STOVES AND RANGES. 








The complete line of Wetter’s Superb Stoves and 
Ranges is illustrated in the 1¢17 Catalog which is now 
being distributed. Included are various types of steel 
ranges, cast ranges, hotel ranges and heating stoves. 
Copies of the Catalog can Ls obtained by addressing 
the H. Wetter Manufacturing Company, Memphis, 


Tennessee. 


Human nature in the main is reasonable. If your 


goods are right and your service right, the public will 
not object to paying you a fair profit. 
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THE WEEK’S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE OLD GUARD BANQUET WILL BE HELD 


RECORD is the only publication containing west- 
ern hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 48 to 53 inclusive. 








The Lawson Manufacturing Company, manufac- 
turers of all kinds of door hinges and hardware spe- 
cialties, have recently completed a new reinforced 
concrete, fireproof factory building fronting sixty feet 
on Superior Street and one hundred eighty-five feet 
on Franklin Street, Chicago. The new structure is 
seven stories high and is constructed to meet their 
own needs. 
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GOODELL=PRATT COMPANY TO_ BUILD 
LARGE ADDITION TO PLANT. 





The Goodell-Pratt Company, Greenfield, Massachu- 
setts, makers of ‘1500 Good Tools,” will build a four 
story, reinforced concrete addition to their machine 
shop in order to provide necessary facilities for sup- 
plying the increasing demand for their well known 
tools. 
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THE CLINTON WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 
REORGANIZED. 





The Clinton Wire Cloth Company, Clinton, Massa- 
chusetts, has been re-organized with a capital of 
$2,500,000. The officers are,-Stuart W. Webb, Presi- 
dent; Charles F. Fairbanks, Treasurer. 
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LARGE FOREIGN TRADE STUDY CLASS 
ORGANIZED IN CHICAGO. 





In cooperation with the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and officials of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce a large class has been organized 
among Chicago business men for the study of the 
fundamental principles and rules of foreign trade. 


The classes will meet for discussion and lectures on 
the second and fourth Thursdays of each month, at 
7:00 P. M., in the quarters of the American Institute 
ef Banking, Lake and Dearborn Streets, Chicago. 
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“ROUND UP” AT THE HOUSTON HARDWARE 
CONVENTIONS WILL TAKE PLACE 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 18. 





The “Round-up” which is to be the great enter- 
tainment feature of the Hardware Conventions at 
Houston will take place on Wednesday afternoon and 
evening, April 18th, the original program having been 
changed, so that the session which was to have been 
held on that day will be held on Tuesday. 


TUESDAY EVENING, APRIL 17. 


The great banquet of the Old Guard will be held 
Tuesday evening, April 17th, at Hotel Rice, Houston, 
Texas, where the Conventions of the Southern Hard- 
ware Jobbers’ and the American Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ Associations are to be held April 17 to 20. 
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WILL SHOW FILMS IN CHINA AND JAPAN OF 
AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURING 
METHODS. 





Julian H. Arnold, United States Commercial At- 
taché to China and Japan, who is returning to his 
post, is arranging to take back with him films and 
lantern slides descriptive an‘ illustrative of American 
industries, for the purpose of displaying them before 
commercial organizations in these countries. Manu- 
facturers who are interested may address Mr. Arnold 
through AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
or any of the District Offices of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 
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A. C. PENN, INCORPORATED, 
CAPITAL TO $ 875,000. 


INCREASES 


A. C. Penn, Incorporated, 100 Lafayette Street, 
New York, which is headed by that king of salesman- 
agers, A. C. Penn, has increased its paid up capital 
stock from $250,000 to $875,000 in order to handle its 
fast growing business as a distributor of well known 
hardware specialties, such as Penn safety razors, 
blades and strops, vacuum bottles, etc. 

Associated with Mr. Penn, as Vice-president of the 
Company, is A. S. Koenig, who until recently was 
President of E. G. Koenig’s Sons, a large sporting 
goods concern of Newark, New Jersey. While Mr. 
Koenig still retains his stock holdings in this Com- 
pany he will devote his entire time to the Penn organ- 
ization. He is known as an authority on cutlery. 

coe 


CHARLES S. WILLIAMS, UNITED STATES 
COMMISSIONER OF HARDWARE, WILL 
ADDRESS CONVENTIONS AT 
HOUSTON. 


Charles S. Williams, who has recently been ap- 
pointed United States Commissioner of Hardware to 
Africa and India, will be one of the speakers at the 
great Hardware Conventions which are to be held in 
Houston, April 17 to 20. He expects to leave from 
one of the Pacific Coast ports about April 25th for 


his post. 
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Pessimists are misfortune tellers. 
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WALTER A. LOCKWOOD JOINS FORCES OF 
STUDEBAKER COPORATION. 


Walter A. Lockwocd who since 19i2 has been in 
charge of the Chicago Branch of the Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company has resigned and on April 
first will be associated with the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion as an executive in the sales department of the 
Automobile Division, with headquarters at Detroit, 
Michigan. He has been with the former Company 
since 1894 and for three years previous to coming to 
Chicago was Manager of their Boston Branch. 

Walter has made many friends in Chicago and was 
one of the first Directors of the Hardware Club of 
Chicago, having also served as its Secretary in 1914 
and 1915. 
success possible in his new field. 

William D. Lewis, who nas been associated with 
him for several years will succeed him as Manager of 
the Chicago office of the Yale & Towne Manufactur- 
ing Company. 





NAIL SETS PACKED IN CASE CAN BE 
ALWAYS KEPT AT HAND. 





Three new nail set assortments, comprising different 
sizes of the square head pattern, as shown in the illus- 
tration herewith, have been 
placed on the market by the 
Vaughan and Bushnell Manu- 
facturing Company. Each of 
the “sets” of sets contains 
three sizes, Number 30 As- 
sortment having 1/32, 1/16 
and 3/32 inch sets; Number 
31 Assortment, 1/32, 1/16 and 
1/8 inch sets; and Number 
1/16, 3/32 
The as- 
sortments are to retail at 50 


32 Assortment, 
and 1/8 inch sets. 





cents each, and are packed in 
Single V & B Nail Set and a leatherette case as shown, 

Assortment in Case. = Which the carpenter can pin 
to his apron and thus always have at hand, ready for 
use. Because of their shape, the square head pattern 
nail sets will not roll and each one is guaranteed. 
Prompt service is assured on deliveries; and further 
particulars, together .with price list, can be obtained 
by addressing the Vaughan aid Bushnell Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago. 





CHINESE DEMAND FOR AMERICAN 
HARDWARE. 





American hardware is getting a thorough trial in 
China now because supplies from Europe have fallen 
off, says a report on Far Eastern markets for Amer- 
ican Hardware issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

Up to the time the war broke out American manu- 
facturers, the report states, weré not getting their 
share of the business. The war has had two results, 
one an increased demand for American goods, the 
other a great stimulation of domestic manufacture. 


All who know him will wish him all the— 


‘tion, Cleveland, Ohio, June 13. 


March 17, 1917. 


The increased demand for American goods will result 
in permanently increased business if American houses 
make a good impression while on trial. The author of 
the report, Commercial Attaché Julean Arnold, voices 
the opinion that some few firms are exploiting the 
market for all it is worth and hurting future prospects 
for themselves and for other American houses. The 
increased domestic manufacture will for the present 
affect only the simplest articles, although as China’s 
resources are developed and her industries improved 
it is to be expected that the range of hardware articles 
made at home will broaden. In a general way, how- 
ever, markets for foreign manufactures will expand 
as modernization spreads. 

The report, which is entitled “Far Eastern Markets 
for American Hardware,” Miscellaneous Series Num- 
ber 50, discusses in detail the market for each hard- 
ware line. It contains 145 pages and is sold at 25 
cents a copy by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., and by the District Offices of the 
3ureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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WHO MANUFACTURES TROJAN WASHING 
MACHINE MOTOR? 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 
Will you please find out for us who manufactures 
the Trojan Motor for Washing Machines? 
Kinc-ANDREW HarDWARE CoMPANY. 
Rockford, Illinois, March 10, 1917. 
COMPREHENSIVE CATALOG OF HARDWARE 
FOR 1917. 





The 1917 Annual Catalog 127, Hardware Edition 
of the Wyeth Hardware and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Joseph, Missouri, containing over 2100 
pages, has just come off the press. Copies will be sent 
upon request. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 








Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, Jack- 
son, March 21 to 23. A. F. Martin, Saginaw, Secretary. 

Sheet Metal Club, March 22nd, William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 

Old Guard, Houston, Texas, April 17 to 29. 
Hillman, Nashville, Tennessee, Secretary. 


George H. 


Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, Houston, 
Texas, April 17 to 20. John Donnan, Richmond, Virginia, 
Secretary. " 


American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, Hous- 
ton, Texas, April 17 to 20. F. D. Mitchell, Woolworth Build- 
ing, New York City, Secretary. 

Western Stove Association, Chicago, May 7. A. W. Wil- 
liams, Columbus, Ohio, Secretary. 

Stove Founders’ National Defense Association, Chicago, 
May &. Robert W. Sloan, Scranton, Pennsylvania, Secretary. 

National Association of Stove Manufacturers, Chicago, 
Illinois, May 9 to 10. F. L. Stevenson, Hoosick Falls, New 
York, Secretary. 

Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Illinois, 
Chicago, May 22 to 23. David M. Haines, 1929 West Lake 
Street, Chicago, Secretary. 

Metal Branch of the National Hardware Association, 
June Ist, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, St. Louis, 
June 12, 13 and 14. M. L. Corey, Argos, Indiana, Secretary. 

National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, June 12 to 15. Edwin L. Seabrook, Philadelphia, 
Secretary. 

National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Associa+ 
A. W. Williams, Columbus{ 
Ohio, Secretary. 

Ohio Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, Clevelangi, 
June 14th. W. D. Weaver, Columbus, Secretary. 
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Opening of the Spring Selling Campaign 
in Retail Hardware Stores 


By Wituram T. GorMLey, of the Bullard and Gormley Company, Chicago, Illinois 








The retail hardware dealer who doesn’t operate his 
store on the hit-and-miss plan—which really means 
without any plan whatever 
—finds it convenient and 
profitable to so arrange his 
selling campaign that he 
can take advantage of 
whatever seasonable, local 
or countrywide conditions 
that may affect his busi- 
ness. 

The coming spring nat- 
urally brings to the careful 
housekeeper’s mind the 
fact that this is the.time to clear her home of all the 
accumulations of dirt—visible and invisible—which 
unavoidably accompany winter seasons. Some are 
caused by shaking stoves, some by the closed storm 
windows, some by the tracking in of mud or in various 
other ways. 

As soon as the weather permits, the thrifty house- 
wife begins to put her home in the neat and cleanly 
condition which she naturally prefers, and whatever 
the retail hardware dealer’s feelings on the subject are 
so far as the inconvenience is concerned which he may 
have to put up with during the housecleaning period in 
his own home, he is quite satisfied to have the oppor- 
tunity of selling a large quantity of the many various 
articles that are used or can be used during the house- 
cleaning time. 

But it should be remembered that with articles of 
this kind, it is just as it is with other lines: The only 
way to increase business is by calling the attention of 
the possible users to these articles in an attractive, 





William T. Gormley. 


sales inducing manner. 

This can be done in various ways, but all of them 
resolve themselves into some form of advertising, and 
after all is said and done, the retail hardware dealer 
who at this time doesn’t employ advertising as a sales 
agency for his store, is bound to lose out in the fight 
for business which is now heing carried on. 

Let us then suppose that we have stocked a well 
assorted line of hardware items for house cleaning 
purposes, We want to sell these articles—sell as many 
of them, and as many more as we can, at as good a 
profit as is possible. 

In order to secure the largest possible number of 
sales, it is necessary that we must make certain that 
every housewife in our trading community is informed 
by some form of advertising material, that we have 
such a stock on hand and are thus prepared to serve 
her wants and needs in an efficient manner. 

But we must keep in mind that the mere general 
Statement as to extensivenes:, of our stock is not in 
and by itself much of a sales argument. We must 
amplify the statement with specific descriptions of 


some of the articles in which we believe that the house- 
wife will be particularly interested. 

In this connection, I call to mind the case of a cer- 
tain town where one of the retail hardware dealers 
had been persuaded by an ambitious traveling sales- 
man to buy a few vacuum cleaners, He carried them 
in stock for something like six months without making 
a sale, and then he wanted the manufacturer to take 
them back, giving as an excuse that the people in his 
community were not interested and could not be in- 
terested in vacuum cleaners. 

The manufacturer sent a representative to the town 
and found during a forenoon’s canvass among the 
homes that more than two dozen vacuum cleaners had 
been sold by a “direct-to-the-consumer” agent a short 
time previous. This agent had carried a sample with 
him and made a demonstration wherever he had been 
allowed to, and as a result he had, as mentioned, sold 
something like two dozen—and all this time the retail 
hardware dealer had had machines in stock which were 
fully as good and could be sold on better terms. 

The moral is easy to see—vigorous advertising must 
be done ; window displays showing many different arti- 
cles suitable for housecleaning purposes must be ar- 
ranged, active solicitation among the housewives must 
be carried on. 

Business today doesn’t come to the man who waits 
for it but to the man who goes after it. 
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Chicago, March 12, 1917. 





PATENT FOR INCINERATING APPARATUS. 


Oscar M. Shannon, New York City, assignor by 
mesne assignments to E. C. Stearns & Company, Syra- 
cuse, New York, has obtained United States patent 
rights, under Number 1,218,325, for an Incinerating 
Apparatus described as follows: 

In a crematory, a casing having a 
combustion chamber therein 
adapted to receive and hold the 
matter to be incinerated, said cham- 
ber having a grate in the bottom 
thereof, a burner adjacent said 
grate, a flue affording a passageway 
from the space beneath the grate 
to the chamber of the incinerator 
above the normal level of the mass 
of material in the chamber, said flue 
A opening directly into said chamber 

a on 4 so that the hot gases from the 

Ye burner may effectually mix with 
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pi . i the gaseous products of partial 




















Ou “ combustion before the latter emerge 
ze into the chimney, and an auxiliary 
1,218,325 flue for supplying a stream of air 
to the chamber above the normal 

















level of the mass of material there- 
in to insure the complete consump- 
tion of the gaseous products of partial consumption before 
the latter emerge into the chimney. 
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Window Display That Won Second Prize 
in Our Window Display Competition 





The window display awarded Second Prize in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorpD Window 
Display Competition was an exhibit of Fishing Tackle 
in a natural setting of a camp on the banks of a stream 
in a hilly country. The attention given to the detail 
work in bringing out a picture that would closely re- 
semble natural conditions is the remarkable feature 
of this arrangement, and another prominent factor is 
the element of action introduced in the window dis- 
play by means of a concealed motor and the fishing 
rod at the right. 
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Wirner of Second Prize in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window Display Competition. 





was biting. The line from the rod was run through 
a small hole in the water scene, at the right side of 
the tree, behind the show card. Also note how the 
scenic paintings match the floor of the window—and 
the show card which reads, “Fishing Tackle—We 
can fit you with an outfit frcm $2.00 per outfit to 
$10.00.” This card was made of imitation wood to 
harmonize with the rest of the scene. The tent was 
made of canvas; the floor of window was covered 
with sand, small stones and chunks of wood. At the 
extreme right corner will be seen a stump—this was 





Arranged by 


t4. W. Goeller for tne Palace Hardware House, Erie, Pennsyl-ania. 


H. W. 
in AMERICAN 
Window Display Competition, is the recipient of Sec- 


Goeller, who in 1915 won first honors 
ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcORD 
ond Prize for this excellent example of hardware win- 
dow trimming. He is advertising manager of the Palace 
Hardware House, Erie, Pennsylvania, and examples 
of his window displays and newspaper advertisements 
have been reproduced at various times and favorably 
commented on in the columns of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE REcorD. 

The window display is described as follows: This 
is a camping scene that will make the heart of every 
red-blooded sportsman jump with joy, and as such 
proved to be a very great attraction. 

Every detail has been worked out to the smallest 
point—the tent, the camp kettle and other familiar 
camp necessities can be seen. Note the feet of the 
man who is asleep in the tent; while the fishing rod 
in the foreground at the right is arranged to conceal a 
motor that every few seconds jerks as though a fish 


about 2 feet high which also held the fishing rod. It 
will be noted that the fishing rods, gun, hatchet, 
vacuum bottle and other items shown bore price tags 
which indicated that besides providing a pretty pic- 
ture, this window display was designed primarily to 
sell the goods, as it eventually did. F 


TRADEMARK FOR RECEPTACLES. 








Under serial number 99,497, copyright has been 
granted to the Cincinnati Galvanizing Company, ( 1n- 
cinnati, Ohio, for the 
trademark shown in the 
accompanying _ illustra- 
pg .497 tion. The particular de- 
scription of goods is 
Garbage Pails, Garbage 
Cans, and Cans Used in Making Artificial Ice. The 
Company claims use since September, 1909, and the 
claim was filed November 23, 1916. 
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YOUR SHOW WINDOWS. 


, BY H. W. GOELLER.* 

In past years, little or no attention was given to 
hardware window decorating, but the present day 
windows are termed “The Eyes of Your Store,” a 
term that properly fits them. 

The merchants who do not see the advantages in 
their show windows, are losing one of the greatest 
opportunities for a successful business career that has 
been presented in years. The most important feature in 
merchandising is your windows and newspaper adver- 
tising—to work these in cooperation is one of the 
largest drawing powers in the business, and one that 
never fails to produce results. Yet we find some firms 
that do not believe in this method of advertising ; these 
are the firms that are usually at the bottom when old 
age and time creeps in and grasps the situation. 

Merchants who do see the benefit of good displays, 
and good advertising should allow their decorators 





H. W. Goeller, Winner of Second Prize, 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
Window Display Competition. 


financial aid to do justice to their ability; no matter 
how good your man may be, if he is “held down” you 
will never get results. 

The writer knows of several big stores through the 
country that let their decorators have anything they 
may want. They do not look at the expense, for they 
know absolutely, that every dollar spent will be the 
direct cause of several more coming in—that is the 
reason they are called “big stores.” 

Window display work is a money and profit produc- 
ing proposition. Money spent rightly for this is not 
an expense, but a real investment. 

Start now—talk it over with your decorator—work 
out some new ideas—give him a slap on the back once 
in a while, it will do him good—pull together with 
your ideas, and you will have a combination that no 
one can beat. 


*Winner of Second Prize in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
ARDWARE Recorp Window Display Competition. 
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LAND RECLAMATION CONTEST FOR BOYS 
ALREADY COMMENCEED. 


It is a well-known fact that thousands of farms 
throughout the country have at least a few acres that 
are unprofitable because of stones, stumps, muck, 
gullies, or other hindrances to cultivation. Within the 
past decade or two, however, science and industry 
have devised ways and means for remedying this con- 
dition, and here and there, just such acres have been 
changed from “burglars” to “enrichers.” Through 
clearing, drainage, fertilization and seed selection they 
have been made to yield almost as much as the best 
soil on the farm. In order to provide the proper in- 
centive for farm boys throughout the land to under- 
take such work, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
have announced a Land Reclamation Contest for Boys, 
in which 18 cash prizes, amounting to $600.00, will 
be awarded for turning waste acres into money- 
makers. This event is open to farm boys everywhere 
in the United States, and commenced March Ist, 1917. 
Entrants have from then until December Ist, 1917, to 
work or supervise the working of their acre plots of 
land and send in their reports. No confusing regula- 
tions or limitations are set down, and hardware deal- 
ers in rural communities can obtain entry blanks and 
full particulars for their customers by addressing E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, Department 12, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 





ZIG-ZAG RULES WITH JOINTS MADE _ IN 
TWO DISTINCT STYLES. 


In featuring their Zig-Zag Rules, the Stanley Rule 
and Level Company announce that the term “Zig- 
Zag” as applied to folding rules made of flexible wood 
is a trademark belonging to them, and this trademark 
is stamped on the rules either in full length or in its 
abbreviated form “ZZ.” The joints used in Zig-Zag 
Rules are made in two distinct styles: the concealed 
joint in which there is no hole in the wood, illustrated 
herewith ; and the rivet joint in which the rivet is car- 
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Stanley Zig-Zag Rule. 


ried through both wood and joint. Both styles con- 
tain a stiff spring which is said to hold the rule rigid 
when open, even in the longest iengths. These and 
other patented features give special value to the Stan- 
ley and Victor Rules so that they are said to give the 
user keen satisfaction. The Zig-Zag Rules are made 
in all standard lengths and finishes. Full details, to- 
gether with information about the remainder of the 
Stanley Line, will be sent to retail hardware dealers 
upon request, by the Stanley Rule and Level Com- 
pany, New Britain, Connecticut. 
a ee 


3ut the world owes every mar. a right to earn the 


high cost of living. 
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PROPER BUSINESS RECORD NECESSARY TO 
INSURE PROFIT MAKING IN RETAIL 
HARDWARE STORES. 





Among the most interesting and helpful features of 
the recent Annual Conventions of Retail Hardware 
Associations in Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin and other 
central states were the thoroughly practical talks on 
credits, collections, accounting, costs, etc., given by 
James W. Fisk, Manager of the Retail Service and 
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the “forms” used, so as to give to our readers an 
idea of the thorough manner in which the work of 
preparing and working out this system was done. 

It will be noted that these “forms” carry one 
through the various stages which an article of 
hardware passes from the time the order for it is 
placed until it is sold and the money for it is de- 
posited in the bank. 

In Figure 1 we have a combined price, buying and 
stock record. Such a record will show you the prices 





BUYING AND STOCK RECORD 
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Figure 1.—Buying 


susiness System Department of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World. 

It is safe to say that through these talks many a 
retail hardware dealer returned to his store with a bet- 
ter understanding of what he must do, and with a 
determination to do these things, for the improvement 
of his business. 

But while listening to a man, one is likely to miss 
one or more points, no matter how attentive he may 


PURCHASE RECORD 








and Stock Record. 


you have paid in the past for merchandise, the location 
of the stock in your store, the minimum quantity that 
you should carry, as well as the maximum above 
which you should not allow the stock to accumulate. 
You will know where you can buy goods to the best 
advantage, what trade and cash discounts you have 
been receiving and what you have been selling the 


goods for. 
When the goods are received you should immedi- 


Figure 2.—Purchase Record. 


be, and so it is well that the Department of which Mr. 
Fisk has charge has published a booklet in which the 
most important features of a thoroughly efficient and 
economical accounting system for retail hardware 
stores are outlined in plain, easy-to-understand 
manner. 

This System of Business Records which was de- 
vised by some of the best authorities on retail ac- 
counting provides a very simple method for obtain- 
ing correct day-to-day information about the vari- 
ous departments of the retail hardware business. 
From this booklet we reproduce herewith some of 


ately check them with the order and the invoice, so 
that any mistakes may promptly be attended to. Be- 
fore placing the goods in stock you should mark them 
in some way so that you can tell what they cost and 
what you wish to sell them for. Stickers would be 
good for this purpose. On such stickers you can 
write your stock number, the cost price in letters or 
code, the selling price, and such other information as 
you think essential. 

The invoice shows the net cost of the goods re- 
ceived, and you should figure out just what you ex- 
pect to sell those goods for before entering the bill 
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on the purchase record which is shown in Figure 2. 
Provision is made on this record for the date of in- 
yoice, the invoice number, the name of the concern 
from whom you bought the merchandise, terms, net 
amount of invoice, the cost and retail price of the 
goods distributed by departments, the discount date, 
possible cash discount, and the date when invoice is 
paid. 

No retail hardware dealer who considers himself 
in the class of progressive merchants completes a sale 
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At the end of each month you should find cut the 
results of your month's business and compare the 
figures with the figures of other months. You will 
also wish to check up your inventory, to know what 
your net profit or loss for the month is; how much 
cash you have on hand; what customers owe you; 
and how each of these items compares with the same 
items last month and last year. There will be prog- 
ress only to the extent that you keep a constant watch 
on your business. 


SALES ANALYSIS BY DEPARTMENTS @ 
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Figure 3.—Sales Analysis By Departments. 


without making out a sales slip, and all his sales- 
people must, of course, follow his example, so at the 
end of the day there will be a number of these sales 
slips, but what good are they for the purpose of gaug- 
ing’ business unless they are analyzed? 

So we have in Figuie 3 a form which can be used 
for an analysis of the departments’ or the salespeo- 
ples’ showing, thus making it more than guesswork 


The reason why some retailers have succeeded and 
others have not is because the successful merchants 
have substituted facts for guesswork in the conduct 
of their business. They know from day to day and 
from month to month what it is costing them to do 
business ; what their sales are; what the value of their 
stock is and how long it has been on hand; what lines 
to push and what lines to discontinue. They can 


THE BUSINESS RECORD @ 
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Figure 4.—Daily Business Record. 


in judging their efficiency or profit-producing stand- 
ing, 

Figure 4 shows a form for the daily record of your 
business: Cash taken in and from whom; cash paid 
out and to whom; cost of goods sold; cash sales; 
credit sales; received on account, etc., each sheet or 
Series of sheets giving the complete record of these 
items for each month. This form is for the right 
side of the record book, the corresponding left side 
being used for dividing the various “Debit” items in 


similar manner to that shown for the “Credit” items 
on this form. 


guide their growing business with their daily and 
monthly records, boiled down to comparative figures 
of costs, selling prices, expenses, and profits. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the system 
which has been worked out and is published by the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World is a very 
simple one and yet thoroughly efficient. It has been 
highly commended by the highest accounting authori- 
ties as well as by the best merchandising men in the 
hardware business as one which is not cumbersome or 
expensive to operate and at the same time as one that 
will give all the specific information that the owner 
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must have to manage his business in a successful and 
profitable manner. 

It is well to emphasize that an*adequate accounting 
system takes a load off the merchant’s memory. You 
won't have to be constantly thinking about the in- 
numerable details of your business for fear that 
something might have been forgotten or overlooked. 
Your records will tell you automatically what you 
should do next. You won't have to keep everything 
in your head, and you will therefore be able to de- 
vote your energies to the main proposition of build- 
ing up your business. At the same time it must not 
be understood that just because you have a good sys- 
tem you are going to be a success. System is only one 
of the instruments of success, and the information it 
gives should be used with the best judgment. 

l-urther particulars may be obtained by addressing 
the Retail Service and Business System Department 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
Merchants Bank Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


-e- 


CURTIS M. JOHNSON SAYS THAT EVERY 
MAN IS AS LAZY AS HE DARES TO BE. 


At the Annual Convention of the Minnesota Retail 
Iardware Association one of the most interesting ad- 
dresses was that delivered by Curtis M. Johnson, the 
progressive hardware merchant at Rush City in that 
state. He spoke on “Community Development.” Mr. 
Johnson enjoys the happy faculty of saying things in 
a new and unique manner. His plea for better com- 
munity work was attentively listened to and elicited 
much applause. 

Some of his remarks follow: 


The trouble in this community development work is that 
every man is as lazy as he dares to be. He always is in- 
clined to soldier on the job in the hopes that some one else 
will do the work. The only way to produce results is for 
each one to assume his or her full share of the burden and 
carry it cheerfully. 

The booster has his troubles. There are always knock- 
ers who will stand at one side and throw stones in his path. 
He must expect to make enemies. And yet in the long run 
he will find that these enemies are his best friends and that 
persistence will bring desirable results. 

Weed Out Germs of Grouch. 

When you lock up your store at night lock your busi- 
ness cares and worries up in the store. Don’t carry them 
with vou. If you do you will find that the corners of your 
mouth will droop, the dog which comes to meet you will 
turn tail and slink away; the kiddies who are waiting with 
noses pressed against the glass for your coming will hide at 
your approach, the bacon will be burnt, the potatoes will be 
greasy, you will suffer with a combination of insomnia and 
indigestion and every one within your vision will be affected. 

When you come down to your store the next morning 
John Jones may come in with a leaky wash boiler. You wil! 
still suffer from the effects of the night before. The result 
is both a lost friend and a lost customer. 

Cultivate Habit of Smiling. 

On the other hand when you lock your business cares 
within your store you go out with a smile; the little dog 
meets you with wagging tail and acts as your bodyguard on 
your homeward trip; the kiddies will run to meet you; the 
one taking your hand and the other riding to the house upon 
your shoulders; the burnt bacon will be just deliciously 
crisp; the greasy potatoes will have just the right amount to 
aid digestion. After supper, yourself, the wife and the 
kiddies will perhaps go to the movies. You will return home, 
enjoy a good night’s sleep, and waken in the morning at 
peace with the world. 

John Jones comes in with his leaky wash boiler. You 
greet him with a smile and say, “Jones, old boy, that is a 
new wrinkle in boilers. The manufacturers have found that 
with the building of heavy fires in stoves and ranges the 
boiler often boils over. This tiny little hole is placed there 
for good and sufficient reasons to counteract this thing. It 
is a new idea and a winner.” 
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RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


INinois. 

Standard Hardware Company, Kankakee, has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $15,000 by Arthur Prince, Robert 
C. Langlois and W. M. Durham. 

Harry J. Barnes, Forest City, has bought an interest in 
the H. A. Keefer hardware business, which will now be known 
as the Barnes & Keefer Hardware Company. 

Drake and Tucker Hardware Company, Rockford, has 
been changed to A. b. Tucker Hardware Company. 

indiana. 

The Union Hardware Company, Lebanon, has been in 
corporated with a capital of $25,000 by I. P. Hooton, F. N 
Worrell and A. S. Cory. 

lowa. 

Karl and Sons hardware store, Bagley, has been sold to 
C. C. Knapp. 

Lew Owen has sold his hardware store at Bancroft to 
Jake Blossom. 

C. C. Knapp, Carroll, has sold his hardware store to W 
J. Kerwin. : 

Jacob Kimm, Norway, will open a hardware business 

The Charles Hinch hardware store, Farmersburg, has 
been sold to Arthur G. Hinch and FE. Johnson. 

Jones and Vorman, Hawkeye, have bought the hardwar 
store of Frank Paul and Company. 

Charles FE. Yearnshaw, Madrid, will open a hardwar« 
store. 

Kentucky. 

C. M. Marshall and Company, general hardware, Lex- 
ington, have been incorporated with a capital of $25,000 by 
C. M. Marshall, S. B. Featherstone, J. D. Milburn and E. M 
Coone. 

Michigan. 

C. J. Malpass, East Jordan, for the past fifteen years 
manager of the Malpass Hardware Store, has purchased thx 
stock and will continue the business under the style of the 
C. J. Malpass Hardware Company. 

Charles Ogden, Harietta, has purchased the stock of the 
Stanley Hardware Company. 

Minnesota. 

MacDonald and Nelson, Beardsley, have bought the 
hardware stock of the Neumann Lumber Company. 

The Adams and Redding furniture and hardware store, 
Comfrey, has been sold to A. L. and A. R. Nelson. 

Henry Goergen, St. Hilaire, has bought the Holmes Hard- 
ware business. 

The Brainerd Hardware Company, Brainerd, have opene’ 
for business. 

A. C. Gray has sold his hardware store at Amboy to H. I 
Day. 

Martin Marking, Rothsay, will engage in the hardware 
business with Melvin Haga. 

Marcum Lantz, Sunrise, has bought a hardware business 

Nebraska. 

Brune & Company, Winside, have bought the hardwar« 

and implement business of Moses Brothers. 
North Dakota. 

G. A. Skeim and Leonard Sorenson, Cornith, will engage 
in the furniture and hardware business. 

Oscar Mastard, Hamburg, will open a hardware store. 

The N. P. Falk hardware store, Montpelier, has been 
sold to Gullickson Brothers. 

Pirnie Hardware Company, Marmarth, has been  suc- 
ceeded by the Pioneer Hardware Company, which has a cap- 
ital of $25,000. 

hilo. 

The Bennett Brown Hardware Company, Alliance, has 
heen incorporated with a capital of $10,000 by William J 
Bennett, Charlie E. Brown, J. F. Sharp, L. M. Harlan and 
George M. Kean. 

Oklahoma. 

The Aachte Hardware Company, Cordell, is’ building a 
295x100 foot brick addition, which is to be used for auto- 
mobiles. 

South Dakota. 

The H. H. Philipp hardware store, Hartford, has heen 
sold to Lott and Crooks. 

G. J. Swanson, White Rock, has. moved his hardware 
stock to Fargo, North Dakota. 

Texas. 

The New Boston Hardware Company, New Boston, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 by G. H. Burrows, 
F. A. King and O. G. Ruff. 

The Depot Hardware Company, Depot, has filed notice 
of dissolution. 

Wisconsin. 

Bartells Brothers, hardware and undertaking, Green Pay, 
have sold out to M. F. Kleburg. 

Oscar C. Groves, of the hardware firm of Groves & 
Clift, Viola, is dead. 

Kennedy and Kirserch, Waunakee, have bought the Rip- 
hahn Hardware business. 

Albert Navis, Adell, has bought the Tenpas Brothers and 
Company hardware store. 

The Howard Pierce hardware store, Eleva, has been sold 
to Lloyd Seguin. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








WRAPPED TREAD SINGLE CURE TIRES 
FOR AUTOMOBILES. 





A careful selection of men, materials and methods 
is cited as the reason for the excellent endurance rec- 
ords made by Braender Bull Dog Non-Skid Automo- 
bile Tires and Tubes. The fabric is of long Staple 
Sea Island Cotton, combined with selected Para rub- 
ber, while tough compounded rubber covers the 
tread. Skilled tire makers transform these into a 
hand made tire, cured by the wrapped single cure 
method. The tubes are made of gray or red rubber, 
and circulars giving further information, together with 
helpful tables of inflation pressures and oversizes rec- 
ommended for greater mileage and easier riding, can 
be obtained by addressing the Braender Rubber and 
Tire Company, Rutherford, ‘sew Jersey. 
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EFFICIENT HAND CLEANSER FOR 
AUTOMOBILE OWNERS. 


I;very owner of an automobile who drives his own 
car, as well as anyone who runs or repairs automo- 
biles, motorcycles, power boats, engines or any kind of 
machinery 1s a good prospect for a hand cleanser that 
does its work quickly and effectively. “Iland Witch,” 
a container of which is here illustrated, is said to be 
such a preparation, never 
failing to remove all kinds 
of dirt, grease, oils, inks, 


stains, paints, acids, ete., 


from the hands. Its chem- 
ical strength, the manu fac- 
turers state, enables the 
user to save time and an- 
noyance, and to be sure of 
clean hands in less than a 





: minute. Being a paste, the 

Can of Hand Witch. cleanser can be conveni- 
ently carried in a traveling bag or tool kit, and also 
finds application in the shop, factory, garage, office 
and the home. Dealers not acquainted with its merits 
are advised to write for free samples, also for full 
particulars and price list to the Nickel Plate Stove 
Polish Company, Chicago, Illinois. 





NEW REAR CAR ESPECIALLY USEFUL FOR 
TRANSPORTING TOOLS AND SUPPLIES. 


A new rear car for motorcycles, the Cygnet Model 
“G” Service Type, has recently been placed on the 
market. As can be seen :n the illustration herewith, 
the car is built with doors opening both at the front 
and rear, which make it possible to carry lengths of 
Pipe or other material considerably exceeding the 
length of the body of the car. This feature alone will 
commend it to the sheet metal contractor, electrical 
contractor, building contractor, plumber, gas and tele- 


phone companies, supply houses and others finding it 
necessary to transport ‘tools and supplies from place 
to place, as well as for gener! delivery purposes. The 
top of the car is useful for carrying coils of wire, 
bundles of rope and other materials, and the seat back 





Cygnet Rear Car, Mouael “‘G’’ Service Type. 


of the driver easily accommodates two workmen. Any 
standard make of motorcycle can be used with the car, 
the latter being equipped with a brake for use in con- 
gested traffic districts, and also a top which protects 
the driver. Particulars can be obtained from the 
Cygnet Rear Car ompany, Buffalo, New York. 


& 
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SIMPLE, EFFECTIVE NUT LOCK FOR 
AUTOMOBILES AND MOTOR 
CYCLES. 

\Wherever machinery is used—wherever a nut is 
placed on a bolt—it is said there will be a market and 
demand for the Spring Nut Leck, a simple device that 
is claimed to make it impossible for a nut to drop off 
the bolt on which it is placed. The Lock consists of 
two octagonal 
plates of thin 
steel, stamped 
out of — one 





piece, with a 


Spring Nut Lock loose on bolt. 


joint on one of 


its eight sides. 


iG When slipped 
i) on the bolt, both 
. legs engage the 


thread of the 





Spring Nut Lock tightened against nut. Screw, and 
when tightened against the nut, as shown 1n the sec- 
ond illustration, the joining side acts as a powertul 
spring which firmly holds the nut in place. Since each 
of the several million automobiles and motorcycles in 
the country has numerous belts and nuts, owners and 
manufacturers, who are keen and quick to grasp every 
safety device for their cars, are prospective custom- 
ers for this Lock. Its usefuiness should also be appre- 
ciated by farmers for their different machines, and 
by owners of lawn mowers, printing presses and other 
machines of various sorts. [ull particulars can be ob- 
tained by addressing the Spring Nut Lock Company, 
652 Transportation Building, Chicago. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT | : 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








Featuring one thing, and featuring that one thing 
well, is the essence of the five-inch, double column ad- 
vertisement reproduced herewith from the Cleveland, 
Ohio, Plain Dealer. Here we have a neat, simply- 
arranged advertisement with an attractive heading, 
specific price quotations, illustrations and descriptions 
of the articles in question, and last, but not least, an 
introduction to the descriptions that “hits the spot.” 
There is no doubt that many housewives have often 


The(Jeof] Rowman(s 
Extraordinary Serving Trays 


Priced For One Week Only 


Small Size, $1.50 each 
Large Size, $2.00 each 


You, Mrs. Housewife 
have often wished for a 
serviceable, inexpensive, 
goed-looking Tray. 
These new arrivals will 
meet your every require- 
ment. ‘4 


























They are made substan- 
tially with mahogany or 
oak finished wood frames 
and backed with glass coy- 
ered veneer, upon which 
is a well executed transfer 
design. Each tray is made 
complete with stout han- 
dles and felt covered back. 

An unusual variety of 
— —— designs is being shown. 

sd The sizes are 11x17 inches 
$2.00 and 13x19 inches, priced 
respectively $1.50 and $2.00 


—Balcony— each. 
224-226-228 Euclid Ave. aid 




















wished for such serviceable, inexpensive, good looking 
serving trays, and a multitude of other items as well, 
—hence it may readily be seen that the writer fully 
appreciates this circumstance and brings the greatest 
benefit to the store through his well-worded advertise- 
ment. Other points of interest in this advertisement, 
which was run by the George H. Bowman Company, 
224-228 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, are the easily-read- 
able type and the name plate at the top, both playing 
an important part in impressing the prospective cus- 
tomer, but why leave out the name of the city? 


te te 
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The diversity of the modern retail hardware stock 
cannot perhaps be emphasized in a more striking fash- 
ion than by the eight inch, double column advertise- 
ment shown herewith, which appeared in the Bethany, 
Missouri, Clipper. \An indoor closet is an item that 
few city people would connect with the retail hardware 
store—yet here we have an instance where it is not 
only kept in stock but strongly featured in a news- 


paper advertisement. The merits of this article are 
presented in a clear, convincing manner, and no doubt 
is left as to its practicability in fulfilling the needs in 
rural communities. It would not be stretching a point 
to say that Cole’s Hardware Company received a good 
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INDOOR CLOSET 














This closet is odorless and sanitary. 
No water, no sewer. A daily comfort that 
fulfills a rural need. Handy, hygienic, 
healthful, clean, convenient, comfortable. 


A special disinfectant which is a powerful germicide and 
deodorant, is furnished for use in connection with the closet. This 
disinfectant may be shipped by parcel post in one gallor quantities 
or 'esser amounts. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


Body heavy galvanized sheet steel. 

Artistically designed. 

Beautiful gloss finish over a white baked enamel. 
Solid golden oak seat and cover. 

Special unique urinal device. 


Scientifically built ; 
Compactness, utility and beauty are blended and combined to 
make this an attractive and substantial closet. 


COLE’S HARDWARE Co. 
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number of inquiries from residents of Bethany and 
the adjacent country as a result of this advertisement. 
The price, however, is an important factor in attract- 
ing customers, and should as a rule not be omitted. It 
also would be a good idea to insert name, “Bethany, 
Missouri,” and town address, in view of the fact that 
a great portion of the Company’s business no doubt 
comes from out-of-town customers. 
k ok * 

Go forth into the busy world and love it; interest 
yourself in its life; mingle kindly with its joys and 
scrrows; try what you can do for men rather than 
what you can make them do for you, and you will 
know what it is to have men yours, better than if you 
were their king or master.—Brook Herford. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








MICHIGAN HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS TO MEET MARCH 19. 





The monthly meeting of the Michigan Chapter of 
the American Society of Heating and Ventilating En- 
gineers will be held Monday, March 19th, in the Fel- 
lowcraft Club House, Detroit. 

E. E. Harris, of the Pittelkow Heating and Engi- 
neering Company, who was associated with the con- 
cern that installed the heating and ventilating system 
in the big plant of the Ford Motor Company, will read 
a paper describing that system. 

The new officers of the Chapter are as follows: 

President—Ralph Collamore, Detroit. 

Vice-president—J. R. McColl, Detroit. 

Treasurer—Harry A. Hamlin, Detroit. 

Secretary—William F. McDonald, Detroit. 

Governors—E., E. Harris, J. H. Walker and Thur- 
low E. Coon, all of Detroit. 


= 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY OF HEATING AND 
VENTILATING TO ORGANIZE BUREAU 
OF RESEARCH. 








Pursuant to the resolution passed at the Annual 
Meeting of the American Scciety of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, President J. Irvine Lyle has 
appointed the following to act as a Committee to Pro- 
vide for the Establishment of a Bureau of Research: 

George W. Barr, Philadeiphia, Chairman; Harry M. 
Hart, Chicago; J. D. Hoffman, Lincoln, Nebraska; 
William F. McDonald, Detroit, Michigan; William W. 
Macon, New York City; James W. H. Myrick, Bos- 
ton; Perry West, Newark, New Jersey. 


-oor 





SECURE THIS INTERESTING NEW CATALOG 
OF WARM AIR HEATERS. 





The Twenty-second Annual Catalog, C-22, of the 
XXth Century Warm Air Heaters, consisting of 
forty handsomely-printed pages in an equally hand- 
some brown cover embossed in gold, has just been 
published. The opening message is one whose truth- 
fulness is clearly apparent to the intelligent man in 
the trade. It reads “The dealer who is desirous of 
building up a permanent business will not only en- 
deavor to be practical and efficient in installing heat- 
ing plants, but will, in the end, find it pays to install 
only the best.” The catalog cites some helpful warm 
air heater facts; illustrates and describes the different 
series of XXth Century Warm Air Heaters in detail, 
also their fittings; gives information and tables of 
estimated capacities, casing dimensions, and pipe and 
register sizes; and shows how to order repairs. The 
XXth Century Warm Air Heaters, it is pointed out, 
are named from the fact that their principles of com- 


bustion anticipated the principles that must be fol- 
lowed in order to be in harmony with nature's laws. 
The air chamber supplying warm air through the cells 
in the firepot to the burning fuel is nature’s way of 
perfecting combustion. Copies of this interesting 
Catalog C22 can be obtained by addressing the XXth 
Century Heating and Ventilating Company, Akron, 
Ohio. 





WHY DOES THIS WARM AIR HEATER FAIL 
TO WORK RIGHT? 


os 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

As shown in the accompanying sketch, an installa- 
tion of a warm air heater was made in a brick build- 
ing, the heater being rated 1000 to 1500 cubic feet; 
firepot 24 inches in diameter; combustion chamber 40 
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Ficor Plan and Elevation of Warm Air Heater Installation 
That Works Unsatisfactorily. 


inches. The room is 70x24x12 feet. The 30 inch 
floor register is for the warm air, located directly 
above the heater, with an 18 inch cold air register 10 
feet away on each side. 

Which would be the best location for the heater 
end how should the cold air ducts be placed ? 

If any of your subscribers will help me out, | shall 
appreciate it very much. 

Yours truly, 
INSTALLER, 


———., North Dakota, March 10, 1917. 
a ae - 


NOTE PAD AND HOLDER. IS DISTRIBUTED 
BY MONROE FOUNDRY AND FURNACE 
COMPANY. 


The Monroe Foundry and [urnace Company, 
Monroe, Michigan, are distributing a very handy note 
pad in Morocco cover. Pencils also bearing the name 


and address of the Company are furnished too. 





BERT Rd, 
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IMPROVED VENTILATING APPARATUS. 





The following interesting paper was presented by 
William J. Baldwin, New York City, at the Annual 
Meeting of the ‘American Society of Heating and 


Ventilating Engineers. 
An Improvement in Ventilating Apparatus. 

It is probably of interest to the members of the Society 
at this time to learn of some improvements in fan building 
and what can be done with an ordinary fan. The apparatus 
shown will be called for convenience an “aero-hydro fan- 
separator,” which simply means the separation of water, or 
watery matter, or dust, from air by means of a separating fan. 

The apparatus shown is designed for a hospital ship, but, 
of course, it may be used any place where it is desirable to 
take in air, in ample quantities, and exclude rain and spray or 
dust, while taking liberal quantities of air into a ship’s cabin 
or hospital quarters, or in the ventilation of the dining-room 
and quarters. We may consider it here only as a ventilating 
apparatus, of small compass, complete in itself, that can be 
placed in any deadlight of a ship’s cabin. 

Referring to the accommpanying illustration, which is a 
long section through the apparatus, C and C’ represent the 
stationary case and F the fan revolving within the case. The 
motor M is fastened to the outlet part of the case C’, and 
the shaft carries the fan F and the rotor R with the wings 
W. The revolving part is made of aluminum and weighs 7 
pounds. The blades of the fan are radial and straight, so 
that the apparatus can be run in either direction; any way 
the current happens to be applied, the operation is the same 

It is primarily a fan in a case with an enclosed motor, 
discharging 35,000 cubic feet of air per hour. When water 
or spray or flying spume strikes the inlet it strikes the blades 
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Longitudinal Section of Aero-Hydro Fan Separator. 


of the fan and, being heavier than the air, goes off, almost 
perpendicular to the axis of rotation; striking the rotor and 
being thrown through the rotor about as indicated by the 
straight arrows. The air follows the direction of the feath- 
ered arrows and does not follow the water, or the dust into 
the case. 

Of course, it may appear that in damp weather with rain 
or spray, that some of the spray or rain will be carried 
through, and dampen the air; in other words, that the condi- 
tion of humidity will be very high within the cabin. This is 
not so. With the finest spray nozzles that can be obtained 
the hygrometric condition at the outlet or cabin end of the 
apparatus is found to be only from 45 to 50 percent of sat- 
uration, and the strange and peculiar action of the apparatus 
is that even in fog, the water will seize action on the fog 
(that may be assumed to be 100 per cent saturation) and carry 
it with it through the rotor, so the air escaping into the cabin 
still shows but in the neighborhood of 50 percent of satura- 
tion. The apparatus is, therefore, a regulator of the hygro- 
metric condition, the air at the inlet end, regardless of its 
condition outside, being always in the neighborhood of 50 
per cent of saturation. 

The water, whether it is used purposely, or whether it is 
the accident of rain or spray, escapes at the pipe D and runs 
outward through the side of the cabin through a small piece 
of flexible hose to the deck of the ship or overboard. 

The apparatus shown is only intended for a steamship or 
a pleasure yacht, still it can be used for the following pur- 
poses: 
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Dust From Chimneys. 

To take dust or cinders from the air of a chimney and 
for use in the arts; first, to save by-products when they are 
being lost either from the air of a building or the gases of a 
chimney, and, secondly, to overcome nuisances, such as the 
escape of dust, smoke or gas from manufacturing plants. 

When the particles of dust have any magnitude, such as 
is discharged from a power house chimney and collected on 
the neighboring roofs, from 80 to 95 per cent can be sep- 
arated from the gases, dry, according to the conditions of the 
fires. Of the large particles of dust there is no trouble what- 
ever in throwing them out, dry, and the apparatus has taken 
out in the dry process (without water) dust so fine that 45 
percent of it passed through a 200 mesh sieve. 

Cement Dust. 

The dust collected on the grounds of a Portland cement 
company, some of which is impalpably fine, has been sepa- 
rated from the air to the extent of 82 percent dry, nothing 
but impalpably fine dust, that looks like smoke, getting away. 
When the water was turned on, practically 100 percent was 
recovered, as nothing noticeable was getting away. This ce- 
ment was dry and cool and unburned, so that it did not “set” 
when water was applied, and the experiment is cited here to 
show what may be done in recovering dusty or gaseous by- 
products, (a) dry; (b) with water. 

Soft Coal Smoke. 

Experiments have been made with a locomotive whereby 
the black soft coal smoke, when the blower has been put on a 
green fire, has been caught and “thrown down,” whereas the 
smoke unhampered would carry ordinarily half a mile before 
it would disappear in the atmosphere. With this apparatus 
and the use of the spray, the resulting output from the ma- 
chine (almost white) disappeared in 50 to 75 feet, and this 
included the steam that was formed by the partial evapora- 
tion of the water spray, due to the heat of the hot chimney 
gas. The carbon and other products of the smoke were 
washed out in a stream like Indian ink, which shows the pos- 
sibilities when the apparatus is applied in the saving of by- 
products from the coke furnaces. They are practically all 
recovered —tar, ammonia, acids and whatever they may 
contain. 





Copper Refinery. 

For a copper refinery we have an experimental machine 
for use where the ores are roasted. In the process dust is 
driven off that is exceedingly valuable and that has not been 
caught in a large settling chamber. 

High Temperature Furnace Fumes. 

We have experimented with a plant where, after the “de- 
tinning process” is completed, the steel and iron (old cans) 
are made into sash weights and we have recovered the dust 
and gases from the top of the cupola, with temperatures prob- 
ably above 1,200 degrees, and have taken the tin, lead, zinc, 
etc., from the gases by the use of the wet process, throwing 
them into a tank as a mud. [| cite this to show that very high 
temperature fumes from gases and metals can be treated and 
much value recovered. 

The apparatus can be used to take COz (carbonic acid) 
out of the air of an enclosed space by using a potash spray. 
This is capable of being worked out for submarines. 

Where coal is ground very finely and used for fuel pur- 
poses, much of the coal dust is lost in the atmosphere and 
becomes a loss and nuisance. This can be recovered in this 
machine by the wet process. 

Humidifier, Warmer, Cooler and Drier. 

The apparatus can be used also as a humidifier or as an 
apparatus to dry the air of buildings. 

_ It also can be used as an apparatus to heat air or to cool 
air. 

In addition to what has been mentioned above the ap- 
paratus can be used: 

A. To remove a very large percentage of the dust or carbon 
in a producer gas machine, mechanically, between the 
generator and where the gas is stored or used; 


To take tar and other liquors from the gas. 

The use of this machine in connection with coke ovens to 

recover by-products; this can be done by returning the 

sprayed liquor again and again, until it becomes a con- 

centrated solution ; 

D. The use of alkalis and sprays to neutralize acids and 

gases; 

The use of the apparatus as a separator, whereby large 

particles are separated from the fine, as might be done in 

cement works, after the cement has been burned and 

ground, so that a commercial cement of probably 500 

mesh fine can be secured for special purposes; : 

F, Anything that is ground finely and in which it is desir- 
able to separate the very fine from the ordinary, rather 
than regrind it; 

G. The sterilization of air by the use of antiseptic spray used 

over and over again, catching and throwing down the ob- 

jectionable particles. 

The apparatus is self-cleaning, whether wet or dry. 


As 
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SINGULAR CONSTRUCTION FOUND IN 
UNDERFEED WARM AIR HEATER. 





The Sprague Underfeed Warm Air Heater, illus- 
trated herewith, is claimed to apply the chemical prin- 
ciples involved in 
the process. of 
combustion so as 
to generate and 
bring into action 
heat units that or- 
dinarily escape un- 
consumed. It is 
designed, as the 





name implies, to 
feed from _ be- 
neath thus elimi- 
nating the com- 


mon procedure of 
throwing the fuel 
over the fire, and thereby to secure a more perfect 
combustion and consequently a more efficient warm 
air heater. The fire is said never to be smothered by 
the overlying bed of coal, but is always on top, giving 
off its heat by direct contact with the radiating walls. 
The point worthy of emphasis is, that as the fresh 
fuel is heated by the overlying body of fire to a point 
where it gives off its volatile gases, these gases must 
pass through the fire on their way to the chimney and 
in doing so are ignited and become heat-producing ele- 
ments instead of waste. With this feature, the 
Sprague Underfeed Warm (Air Heater is claimed to 
burn the cheaper grades of coal economically and suc- 
cessfully. It is a heavy, substantial warm air heater, 
and full details regarding construction and operation 
can be secured from the Sprague Foundry and Man- 
ufacturing Company, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
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SIDE OF HEATING AND 
VENTILATION. 


Sprague Underfeed Warm Air Heater. 





SCIENTIFIC 





The twin sciences of heating and ventilation, some 
future developments in regard to which A. H. Barker 
outlined at a recent meeting of the Society of En- 
gineers, have received but little attention in their sci- 
entific aspects. The complexity of the factors that 
go to make up a given result, and the difficulty of 
defining in terms of exact science what that result is 
or should be, are reasons for lack of progress in the 
science of the subject, and added to this one has to 
take into account the variability of human physiology 
and psychology as an essential part of the problem. 

Physiologists are not even agreed as to what is a 
healthy temperature for human beings to live in. The 
heating and ventilating engineer aims at producing 
comfort, but is baffled by the fact that a man is com- 
fortable only when he thinks he is. Air which, judged 
by chemical analysis, is impure may feel fresh and 
sweet, and vice versa. 

The only legitimate function of the engineer is to 
produce and control specified movements of air and 
other effects, while it should be the duty of the physi- 
ologist and hygienist to specify what are healthy and 
comfortable conditions. In connection with heating, 
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the expression “temperature of a room” is generally 
understood to mean the reading of a thermometer sus- 
pended in the room, but this reading does not neces- 
sarily indicate the temperature of the surrounding air, 
or form a reliable guide to the feelings of the occu- 
pants of the room. The air temperature, the radiant 
temperature, the quantity of convected heat, and the 


‘quantity of radiant heat must all be determined, but 


first the relation between the thermometer reading, the 
air temperature, and the radiant temperature must be 
determined. 

The freshness of air in a building depends on keep- 
ing the air temperature relatively low and the radiant 
temperature high. The chemical composition of the 
air has, within wide limits, no effect on the human 
organism, whereas its temperature and humidity are 
very important.—London, England, Daily Telegraph. 





TRADEMARK FOR HEATING, LIGHTING AND 
VENTILATING APPARATUS. 





Copyright has been granted to the Monitor Stove & 
Range Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, under Serial Num- 
ber 100,371, for the trade- 
mark illustrated here- 
with, on Heating, Light- 
ing and Ventilating Ap- 
paratus, Not Including 
Electrical Apparatus, the particular description of 
goods being Hot Air Furnaces. Claim was filed Janu- 
ary 5, 1917, and the Company claims use since No- 
vember 27, 1916. 
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SOUVENIR REGISTER AND NOTE BOOK ARE 
DISTRIBUTED BY HART & COOLEY 
COMPANY. 


The Hart & Cooley Company, New 
necticut, and Chicago, have a real souvenir which they 
are distributing. It is a miniature floor register, com- 
plete with levers, grill and box. They also give out 
liandy little note books on the first three pages of 
which their side wall and baseboard register are shown 
and described, while the last three pages show their 
cold air faces and grilles. 
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ENTHUSIASM NOT A GIFT. 


sritain, Con- 








If you would like to be a power among men, culti- 
vate enthusiasm. People will like you better for it; 
you will escape the dull routine of a mechanical exist- 
ence and you will make headway wherever you are. 
for this is the law of human 
and rot only will 


It cannot be otherwise, 
life. Put your soul into your work, 
you find it pleasanter every hour of the day, but peo- 
ple will believe in you just as they believe in elec- 
tricity when they get into touch with a dynamo. 

And remember this—there is no secret about this 
“sift” of enthusiasm. It is the sure reward of deep, 
honest thought and hard, persistent labor.—J. Ogden 
Armour. 


a> 
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The Moistair Heating Company, 
igan, has engaged in the sale and installation of heat- 
an authorized capitalizatien of 





Lansing, Mich- 


ing systems with 


$2,500. 
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PLAN FOR FAN SYSTEM IN WOOD WORKING 
FACTORY. 








BY O. W. KOTHE. 

Sheet Metal Pipe Men are quite familiar with the 
drawing as here enclosed. For the benefit of others 
whose experience has not been extended to this field, 
I will say this system is used and installed in a wood- 
working factory. Each branch pipe connects with 
some machine for drawing off the saw-dust and shav- 
ings. 

For this the main section line must be proportioned 
to take up the area for the different branch pipes. For 
floor sweeps this is not necessary because they are 
mostly closed. Some men design such a system for 
a smaller capacity in order to save money on the fan. 








PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 








This is better shown by the diagram of steel square 
“M” and when your trunk line is proportioned, run 
your discharge pipe line which is of the same diameter 
as the large end for trunk line. With this the sep- 
arator is proportioned. How to do this will be taken 
up in future articles. 


~~ 
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ATTRACTIVE METAL FRONTS FOR 
THEATRES. 








Throughout the country each day, millions of peo- 
ple seek diversion and recreation in the theatres lo- 
cated in their respective communities. The natural 
law is that they are drawn to the place of amusement 
which has the most attractive appearance—the one 
which will invite them by reason of its beauty and 
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“PLAN: 





Plan for Fan System in Wood Working Factory. 


For instance while an 18 inch fan is here used, others 
may use a 15 inch thus saving on the difference. 

Some times this works when all the machines are 
not in operation at the same time, but when they are, 
then the nearer machines will rob all the air and pull- 
ing power from those which are further away. 

The idea is to start from the furthest machine and 
work toward the fan, thus taking in each pipe and pro- 
portioning the main trunk line accordingly. All pipes 
shown dotted represent those running to the second 
floor. The main suction line is hung under the ceil- 
ing, and these dotted pipes are run over beneath the 
floor to where the machine on the second floor is 
placed. From here it is run up and tapped to the 
hood. 

The best way to proportion a trunk line is by using 
a steel square. At the far right hand end we have 
two pipes, one a 5 inch and anothera 7 inch. By using 
these figures on your steel square, then the slant line 
of 8% inches will represent the right size to carry 
the combined area for the 5 and 7 inch pipe. This 
method is carried from one branch to another until 
the fan is reached which gives you your diameter for 
fan. 


brilliance. Hence, irrespective of whether he is build- 
ing or remodeling his theatre, the owner can be easily 
and quickly convinced of the merits of a metal front, 
Besides being low in cost, such a front offers unlim- 
ited decorative opportunities, which are important 
factors in attracting the passer-by. Metal canopies 
and marquises also show artistic details beautifully, 
and like the metal front, can be made new in appear- 
ance by the simple expedien: of a coat of paint. These 
metal ornamentations are fireproof and weather 
proof, and are made in various designs, full particu- 
lars of which, together with price list, can be obtained 
by addressing the Milwaukee Artistic Metal Ceiling 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, or the branch at 
Kansas City, Missouri. 





SHEET METAL CLUB TO ASSEMBLE AT 
PITTSBURGH MARCH 22. 





The Sheet Metal Club will hold its meeting Thurs- 
day, March 22nd, at the William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh. 
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Good friendship is the most divine thing we know. 
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SPECIAL DESIGN OF TORCH GIVES HIGH 
EFFICIENCY IN COLD WEATHER. 


Where intense heat is desired, and dependable 
action for all outside work in extremely cold and 
windy weather, the Clayton and Lambert Number 32 
Gasolene Torch, illustrated herewith, is said to be 
ideally suited. Its high degree 
of efficiency under adverse con- 
ditions is ascribed by the manu- 
facturers to the special design 
and construction of the burner, 
as well as to the excellent qual- 
ity of generator bronze used in 
3y this de- 
sign, the gasolene gas, instead of 
being injected direct into the 

burner tube, is superheated in a 

Number 32 Gasoline -necial generating chamber, thus 
affording complete combustion of the fuel and making 
the torch practically wind and weatherproof. The 
tank is constructed of heavy gauge brass, strongly 
braced on the inside, and has a funnel-shaped bottom 
which is said to prevent waste of gasolene. Sufficient 
air pressure is produced by the improved automatic 
pump with its double spring check valve, and the 
burner has a hook and support for holdering solder- 
ing coppers, which is obviously a great convenience 
for the repairman. In every respect the torch is de- 
signed to give the highest degree of service, and 
booklet showing this and others of the line can be 
obtained by addressing the Clayton and Lambert Man- 
ufacturing Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


I) 
O” mrGico., ; 
' NoBs . making the burner. 
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Clayton and Lambert 








METALLIC MOUNTING FOR METAL PLATES 
PATENTED. 


Under Serial Number 1,218,172, United States pat-- 
ent rights have been granted to Edgar K. Day, 
Wheeling, West Virginia, assignor to the Whitaker- 
Glessner Company, Wheeling, West Virginia, for a 
Metallic Mounting for Metal Plates described as 


follows: 


A mounting for plates and the like including a pair of 
approximately similar beams each having a head, a base, and 




















a web connecting the head and base, said head and web being 
each composed of two thicknesses of metal, one of the beams 
having an end of the outer thickness of the two thicknesses 
of its head removed and the end of the other of the thick- 
ness of said head being received between the two thicknesses 
of the head of the other beam, the web of two thicknesses of 
the first-named beam being received between the two thick- 
nesses of the web of the second named beam, and the bases 
of the beams being overlapped. 
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LOCK FOR STOVE PIPE WHICH WILL STAY 
RIGID UNDER SEVERE STRAIN. 


From one of our subscribers, L. A. Paddock, who 
operates a profitable retail hardware store and a suc- 
cessful sheet metal shop in connection, at 510 East 
63rd Street, Chicago, we have received an interesting 
communication which shows that it is not as difficult a 
matter as some believe to obtain an extra price if the 
article offered possesses extra quality: 

One article in general use everywhere is common 
iron stove pipe. To meet the low price demanded it’s 
made of iron of so thin a gauge that the locks seaming 
it will not hold sufficiently for safety when joining 
two or more lengths in installing. The seams slip out 
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Lock for Stove Pipe Which Remains Rigid Under Severe Strain. 


of-lock. The pipe falls; the consumer howls, and the 
devil is to pay generally. 

Every dealer selling the “sale” pipe has had his 
experience in reseaming and in trying to cool off an 
overheated customer who has returned a pipe with 
seams apart. 

In view of these facts, Mr. 
about a year ago a reverse lock or clip at the male end 
of a length of pipe extending from the end down to 
the swedge as shown in Figures 1 and 3 of the accom- 
In locking the seam you simply 


Paddock originated 


panying illustration. 
twist the pipe and slide the raw edge up under the 
reverse clip and hammer this, and the seam and the 
joint is finished as shown in Figure 4. 

He sold a large quantity of the pipe last fall at 2 
cents a joint above the price charged for pipe seamed 
in the ordinary way. 

If any reader of the above knows of a lock seaming 
stove pipe that this reverse lock in any way infringes, 
it will be a special favor if he will communicate with 


Mr. Paddock. 


——_-+o>— 
Not wealth, but the ability to meet difficult condi- 
tions is the measure of a man. 
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Wisconsin Sheet Metal Contractors 
in Annual Convention 








The Fourth Annual Convention of the Master 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Wisconsin 
was held Thursday, March 15th, at Hotei Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee, the opening session being called to order 
by President Otto Geussenhainer, Sheboygan, at I 
P. M. He introduced the Honorable D. W. Hoan, 
Mayor of Milwaukee, who delivered the address of 
welcome. 


President Geussenhainer then read his annual ad- 


dress, as follows: 





Otto Geussenhainer, 
Re-elected President 
Wisconsin Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asscciation. 


Address of President Otto Geussenhainer. 

It is expected that the President in his annual address 
should dwell on the achievements of the Association during 
the past year, which | will endeavor to do to the best of my 
knowledge. There may be a difference of opinion among you, 
however, as to the value of Association work when these 
achievements are. presented. 

‘Our work is entirely along educational lines; it is a con- 
tinuation school that lasts until the end of the business career 
of the member. 

We aim to teach our members how to do business and be 
successful in business. 

We also aim to improve the mechanical efficiency of our 
members, both in theory and in practice. 

It is one of our objects to secure trade protection, which 
can only be accomplished through a strong organization, and 
above all, we wish to further promote the feeling of good 
fellowship that was in evidence a year ago. 

Through the campaign carried on for the purpose of 
instructing the member how to learn what it costs to do 
business, not only he was helped directly who had not known 
before, but, also, he was helped indirectly who had known all 
the time. Those of our members who were the pioneers of 
the Association can testify to this; no less important was the 
help extended mutually through exchange of experience. 

Urges Consideration of Apprenticeships Situation. 

The apprenticeship situation, I regret to say, has not yet 
been cleared up. In my opinion a joint committee consisting 
of an an equal number of masters and journeymen should 
work out a solution to present to the Industrial Commission. 


Annual 


This is food for thought and ought to be discussed by the 
Convention. 

Our able Secretary, who has a capacity for work second 
to none, together with Mr. Kubly -at Madison, have had an 
eye on protecting the trade at the state capital, and | can 
assure you they have met with success. 

The protection we receive in our dealings with manu- 
facturers and jobbers we owe almost entirely to the National 
Association: our State Association must increase materially 
in membership before we have as much weight with those 
from whom we buy as we ought to have. 

To our achievements, such as educating ourselves mutu- 
ally in the intricacies of the overhead, in the mysteries of 
sheet metal work, in the necessity of having disciples if the 
noble craft is not to become extinct, in protecting ourselves 
from over-zealous legislation and to secure proper recogni- 
tion from those of whom we buy, let us add that we possess 
the ardent desire to serve the public. 

Now, if all of our members are content with the develop- 
ment of cordial relations between the members of the trade; 
if they are satisfied with the results attained in the establish- 
ing of a cost system; if they believe that the efforts that have 
been made in securing trade protection have met with suc- 
cess; if they endorse a policy of continual agitation until our 
State Government has unravelled the apprenticeship situation, 
so that there will again be apprentices, then you indeed have 
reasons to rejoice in the achievements of the Association. 

If, however, you expect that an Association should regu- 
late selling prices, should control the awarding of contracts, 
should be interested only in the furthering of the material 
ends of the business, then, and only then, you would have rea- 
sons to be disappointed. 

The public is our judge; if we live up to our ideals the 
public will reward us materially—the better the service—the 
greater the reward. 

The reports of Secretary Paul L. 
waukee, and Treasurer R. I’. Jeske, Milwaukee, were 


3iersach, Mil- 


then rendered. 
Annual Report of Secretary Paul L. Biersach. 
We have come together on this day for the purpose of 


discussing, deliberating and acting intelligently upon such 
problems confronting and appertaining to the Sheet Metal 


Industry in Convention assembled to be known in the history 
of our Association as the Fourth Annual Convention of the 
Wisconsin Sheet Metal Contractors Association. 

It is within our province to take an inventory of our 
work just like any other business and see what really has 
been accomplished by us as an Association. 

Our roster discloses that we have a membership thereon as 
follows: Milwaukee, 26; Racine, 7; Kenosha, 3; Madison, 11; 
Sheboygan, 5; individual members, 8; totaling 60, an increase 
of seven members since the last Convention. 

You will clearly see therefrom that the membership of 
our Organization is still very meager and we must therefore 
put forth such efforts in the ensuing year to increase the 
same considerably. 

Your Secretary and the other Officers of this Association 
have done considerable correspondence and other missionary 
work and considering this, our expectations as to an increase 
in membership have not been fully realized. 

The membership proposition is an important one and 
should have the earnest attention of each member connected 
with our Association and I suggest at this time that the next 
Board of Directors devise some ways and means to materi- 
ally increase the same in every respect. 

The Officers of this Association have done their worl 
well, in every way, shape or form possible, and it is a great 
pleasure for me to testify that they have fully realized their 
responsibility in every sense of the word. 

The membership must further realize that the officers 
cannot assume the whole responsibility of an organization 
of this kind and’ as you may desire: therefore they should 
cooperate with them on everything which may prove bene- 
ficial to the Association and the sheet metal trade at large. 

Better Method of Financing. 

The strength of an Organization, you all know, lies with 
the financial end and I regret to say that your Board oi 
Directors had to encounter serious obstacles, which our Ass« 
ciation should endeavor to eliminate. 

We should devise some method which will enable our 
Treasurer to be in a position to meet any reasonable demand: 
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made upon him for the good of our Organization, and 
suggest that you draw up such plans, make such specifica- 
tions and execute them in such a way, thus eradicating diffi- 
culties in this respect. 

You will most likely hear a detailed report from our 
Treasurer, which will speak for itself. 

During the last year some of the various individual 
members approached me as to what benefit they derived by 
paying per capita tax to the National Association, as it was 
their opinion that this was unnecessary. For the benefit of 
these members, let me please tell them that the National Or- 
ganization is our parent body, has done a great deal of good, 
and from whom we have derived a great many direct and 
indirect benefits, and it is up to us to support the National 
Organization just as loyally as we do our State Organiza- 
tion, for if the. National had not sprung into life, there is a 
question in my mind whether we would now be assembled 
here as a State Association. We are in reality the offspring 
of the National Body and must look to them as a child does 
to its parents. 

Appreciation of Assistance From Trade Press. 

I must again call your attention to the loyal support given 
us by all the Trade Papers, such as AMERICAN ATRISAN AND 
HarpWARE ReEcorD, Metal Worker, Plumber and Steam Fitter 
and also the Warm Air Heating and Sheet Metal Journal. 
They give us frequent editorials and wide publicity and with 
the immense circulation, these articles and editorials are of 
creat value to our cause. I hope that our Association will 
show their candid appreciation and gratitude for their splen- 
did and magnificent work. 

Let us all formulate plans and _ specifications for the 
ensuing year which will be a credit to our organization, and 
let us hope that when we take inventory a year hence, our 
ledger will show a large profit to our Association. | wish 
to thank all the officers and members for their co-operation 
and loyal support given me throughout the year and it is 
needless for me at this time to elaborate on their efforts, wis- 
dom and cooperative help. It is and was appreciated. 

In closing my report I just wish to define, if you please, 
the word “Harmony,” which | believe can be applied to our 
Association. 

Harmony untangles, pacifies, regulates, enlightens and up- 
lifts; it sweetens the task and mellows the day’s work. 

Harmony of purpose and action is essential to highest 
efficiency in any organization. : 

If we keep our hands in harmony with our heads and 
our heads in harmony with our hearts, we will keep in per- 
harmony with ourselves, for the hearts of all men are 
mostly good. 

This was followed by reports from several com- 


rect 


L 


mittees as follows: ; 

Educational—by T°. Romberger, Milwaukee. 

Industrial Education Committee to Cooperate with 
Mr. I’. L. Glynn—G. G. Jones, Racine. 

Ways and Means—John Bogenberger, Milwaukee. 

egislation—V. S. Kubly, Madison. 

Louis Hoffmann, Milwaukee, who was to have re- 
ported for the Trades Relations Commiteee, is seri- 
cusly ill and the Convention adopted resolutions of 
regret and wishes for his speedy recovery. 

red deConingh, President of the Illinois Master 
~heet Metal Contractors’ Association, then spoke on 
“Tire Prevention.” 

Address of Fred deConingh. 

There is unquestionably no problem which should entail 
more a need of earnest attention than the conservation of 
property by a reduction in the fire waste and the elimination, 
as much as possible, of such causes which contribute in greater 
degree to the loss by fire. 

The cause of fire can, to a very great extent, be con- 
trolled, but from experience attained by those whose vocation 
is fire problems and their remedies, it appears that individual 
action cannot meet this serious situation successfully. 

If any betterment of this condition is to be secured, it 
must not only be at the hands and under the supervision of 
those charged with the duties of establishing ordinances and 
having the full power to enforce the same, but also by Insur- 
ance Engineers and Experts, whose lifelong work has been 
the solving of fire prevention and protection. 

he great fire waste of our Country is appalling in the 
loss of life and property. 

Let me assure you that our fire waste is, to a certain 
measure, responsible for the high cost of living, for it merges 
with the cost of everything we eat, drink and wear. 

Yearly approximately $300,000,000.00 worth of buildings 
and merchandise fall a prev td fire; which are gone forever. 
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Our waste of $3.00 per capita per annum signifies that 
every man, woman and child pays three dollars a year for 
fire waste. ; 

Think of it, this means that an average family of five 
pays $15.00 per year fire tax. This does not include the cost 
of maintaining fire departments, which would double this 
amount, and this must also be considered as a cost factor; 
yet we do not realize that we pay it, because this tax is 
indirect. 

We bury our heads in the sand while the fire fiend 
sweeps our property and then we blame our devastation to 
imaginary causes. 

But until we approach this subject from the right point 
of view and check this fiend no material progress will be 
made. 

The woefully large fire wastes recorded in this Country 
are due chiefly, in my opinion, to several causes: 

1. Poor construction. 

2. Great carelessness. 

3. Lack of individual responsibility. 
1. Lack of popular education in fire prevention. 

5. Too much attention to fire fighting as compared with 
the prevention thereof. 

It is within my province just now to relate in detailed 
form and elaborate, to a certain extent, upon the principal 
specified causes, and I will now get to the most important 
part of my paper, viz.: 

3 Prevention. 

An old adage “An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 

of cure” probably applies most appropriately to fire preven- 
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tion than any other particular thing. Let me 

review, and endeavor to point out to you the 

after relief, the five elucidated heretofore in 
1. Poor Construction. 

Have building ordinances enacted and enforced providing 
for proper building construction in your localities, eliminat 
ing everything in buildings which may entail fire hazard. 
Insist upon being a party to the framing of these ordinances 
if please, forget your own business, Sheet 
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and don’t, if you 
Metal Work. 
2. Great Carelessness. 

Great carelessness the real cause of most 
and consequently our citizens must be taught not only the 
lesson in fire prevention but also the personal responsibilit: 
of each individual in this great question. 

3. Lack of Individual Responsibility. 

In foreign countries Individual Responsibility for fires 
predominates. Let me cite an illustration. An American 
gentleman, living at Berlin, one morning aroused by 
smell of smoke in his apartment, through a fire emanating 
from some other part of the house. 

The fire was extinguished with a chemical apparatus 
without any water or other damage, and before the firemen 
left they cleaned and scrubbed the floor, thus removing every 
trace of a fire. 

Meanwhile, a careful investigation was instituted by of- 
ficers equipped with note books, asking questions of tenants, 
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servants, and making notes from personal observation. The 
following day the person turning in the alarm had to appear 
before the fire marshal and, after being questioned, it was 
then known to have originated in a coal which had dropped 
from a laundry stove underneath which there was no sheet 
metal protection and contrary to the law. 

The tenant showed that the stove was part of the build- 
ing, the landlord, who had recently purchased the same, 
claimed to have done so under the laws and ordinances. 

Then the builder was called and he admitted that he was 
responsible for the setting of the stove contrary to law by 
failing to provide sheet metal protection underneath. He 
was assessed for the estimated cost to the city of responding 
to the fire alarm and extinguishing the fire, amounting to 500 
marks, as a reminder that the law was there to be obeyed. 

The owner was obliged to stand the damages to the 
byilding for not detecting that the law was not carried out. 

Quite severely dealt with, “isn’t it?” But fires in the 
‘City of Berlin are reduced to a minimum. Had we but a 
few of these efficient laws, and would they be carried out, 
your and my insurance premiums would amount to hardly 
anything. 

4, Lack of Popular Education in Fire Prevention. 

The public, in general, do not seem to realize the im- 
portance of fire prevention and therefore laws should be 
enacted, upon which full value as to reducing fire losses can 
be obtained. These laws can gradually educate the public, 
change its indifferent attitude towards fires, and- still more 
slowly change its careless habits. [| believe that fire preven- 
tion measures are of great economic importance in that they 


help to conserve the nation’s resources. 
5. Too Much Attention to Fire Fighting as Compared With the 


Prevention Thereof. 

We have spent considerable money in our fire apparat- 
uses and have built up the greatest fire fighting forces ever 
known, yet with what result? 

The result is a fire loss running into millions of dollars. 
Instead of spending our time building expensive equipments 
we should much rather have taken advantage of studying 
the resistance to fire of materials of construction, and based 
upon such knowledge have enacted modern building laws. 
We would then be minimizing fire loss, the insurance tax 
and the cost of living, not by fire fighting but by Fire Pre- 
vention. 

| wish to call your attention to the fact that the Sheet 
Metal Industry is one of the most important factors in con- 
nection with fire prevention, and if only the Sheet Metal 
Contractors will apply themselves to the opportunities pre- 
serited, when and wherever possible, there is no question in 
my mind but that we will be an important factor in the 
cooperation and coordination with all other crafts, societies 
and associations in bringing about the much needed reduction 
in our fire losses. 

If sheet metal work had been employed for roofing, if 
Underwriters’ metal windows and firedoors had been in- 
stalled in openings, and, in fact, if every conceivable form 
of sheet metal had been used where necessity warranted it, 
you surely would not have heard of such conflagrations as 
San Francisco, Baltimore, Nashville, etc. 

Edwin L. Seabrook, Philadelphia, Secretary of the 
National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, read 
the following interesting and instructive paper on 


“The Sheet Metal Contractor as a Credit Man” 
Sheet Metal Contractor As a Credit Man. 

very sheet metal contractor in his business conduct 
must deal with three elements—material, men, methods. In 
a broader sense it may be said that methods are linked in 
his dealings with material and men. If his methods at the 
drawing board, fabricating in the shop and erecting the 
work on a building are faulty, the result is evident to the 
eye in poor work. If his methods in handling men are not 
correct, this is evidenced by the amount and quality of 
work produced. These come under his observation, are 
quickly discerned, because they can be seen. 

There is, however, another application of methods, the 
results of which may not be apparent to the eye, as in the 
case of poorly constructed work, but are just as vital to the 
business conduct as the others are to the mechanical. Meth- 
od is just as essential to business conduct as it is in laying 
out a piece of complicated work. The subject assigned me 
is along the lines of methods of the sheet metal contractor 
as a credit man. 

Sheet Metal Contractor Must Do Credit Business. 

In the sheet metal business credit in some form is al- 
most a necessity for ninety-five percent of the business 
transacted. There is very little cash over the counter in the 
sheet metal trade. Credit being a necessity, it is well to 
look into some of the methods by which this credit is con- 
ducted on the part of the sheet metal contractor and the 
reflex action on himself by these methods. 

Every business bey ond the vest pocket stage must have 
and give credit. Credit is one of the most essential factors 
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in business; if not a positive necessity, it is at least one of 
the greatest conveniences. In order to get credit it is neces- 
sary to pay, and to pay it is necessary to collect. Very few 
business men maintain good credit and neglect collections. 
Many have poor credit, because they are poor collectors. 
The best business asset is credit. Not the credit that is 
given because it is felt the bill will be paid some time, but 
the credit that compels a house to put itself to extra trouble 
when necessary to serve; to give its best to hold high credit 
custom. This class of credit is secured and maintained only 
by paying—and inversely getting the money in to pay out. 

Capital is not the only thing that enables prompt pay- 
ment of bills. Efficiency counts for much, good business 
methods, promptness in rendering bills and following up 
collections. More profit can be made on a small volume of 
business, properly conducted, than on a large volume where 
efficiency is lacking in office methods. 

Promptness in Paying Means Better Credit. 

Working capital should always be kept a little ahead of 
the business. This may be cash or credit, the latter is equal 
to cash, but to be maintained must be taken care of the same 
as cash. Any business, however small, can secure all the 
credit that is needed, provided that credit is taken care of 
and the obligations met at maturity. Many a business does 
not have the credit it ought to have, bieeaer its obligations 
are not met with any degree of promptness. The failure to 
do this can in many instances be traced to the poor credit 
management of the owner of the business. He does the work, 
but his own lax business methods do not get in the money 
to maintain his credit. He spends a lot of time rushing 
around getting work, looking after work, directing his men, 
and leaves his daily mail unopened, unanswered, and his books 
are in such confusion as to be utterly unintelligible to any one 
except himself. 

Sluggish and lax bookkeeping methods retard the growth 
of a business, despite the oft repeated excuse, “too busy to 
get the bills out.” If a piece of work is never too small to 
be well done, no business item is: too small to have its ac- 
counting well done, and it will not be well done if it is not 
dore on time. There is no use doing work and selling goods 
unless they are to be paid for—not some time, but within the 
limits usual to sound business practice. 

Proper Accounting System Vital. 

The first step in a credit system is proper bookkeeping 
and that kept up to date. The items for which bills are to be 
rendered should be entered on the books at once. Time slips 
showing amounts of labor and material should be charged 
and not allowed to accumulate. So far as it is possible to get 
it in form for charging, each day’s business should go on the 
bocks on the following day—put there in shape to bill at 
once. 

The second step is sending the bill promptly. If the work 
is finished today, send the bill tomorrow. Don’t expect the 
customer to be overanxious to pay when dilatoriness has been 
the rule in getting the bill to him. The customer has a right 
to the bill when the work is done. Good business practice de- 
mands that it be sent. 

Promptly Rendered Bills Save Trouble. 

3ills rendered promptly will facilitate the adjustment of 
misunderstandings or disputes. These are far more easily 
cleared up forty hours after the work is done than forty days. 
There is absolutely no good reason for holding repair bills, 
etc., until the end of the month. 

Do not underestimate the reflex influence of habits and 
methods of the dealer upon the creditor. If it takes the 
dealer a month to make out the bill, like will beget like. The 
customer will take his own good time in making payment. 
The customer who knows that “Smith will want his money 
when the work is done” will be more prompt in paying Smith 
than he will the one who takes a month to get the bill to 
him. Therefore, get the bill to the customer as soon as pos- 
sible after the work is done. “Haven't time,” is no excuse. 
It will save time to attend to business details in their proper 


order and time. 
Terms of Payment. 


The terms of payment should be very definitely stated 
in the bill. A stated time should be named. How many in- 
voices does the dealer get from his supply house in which 
the terms of payment are not clearly and definitely stated ? 
Have as little printing on the bill head as possible. Atten- 
tion needs to be riveted on the bill, its terms, and not its 
typographical make-up. After the word ‘ ‘terms” should be 
written when payment is expected. Let the customer see 
that these terms apply to him personally, and not to every- 
body generally. The words, “net cash,” “interest will be 
charged on all overdue accounts,” etc., when made a part of 
the bill, are of doubtful value. If the bill is to be paid within 
ten, twenty or thirty days, or if two percent is allowed, if 
paid within a certain time, state it clearly, and make it per- 
sonal to the individual customer. 

Prompt Collections Retain Business. 

All bills will not be paid when due; therefore some kind 
of a collection system is absolutely necessary, no matter how 
small the business. It is at this point that the element of 
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method mentioned above becomes absolutely essential. Some 
men hesitate to ask for a settlement when the account is due, 
hecause of a fear of giving offense and losing future busi- 
ness. Nothing is farther from the truth. More business is 
lost than gained by easy-going collection methods. Insisting 
upon payment when the bill is due will retain business rather 
than drive it away. The firms most insistent on accounts 
being paid promptly hold their customers best. There is ab- 
solutely nothing in the theory that persons will not continue 
to deal with the firm insisting upon prompt settlement of ac- 
counts. Experience proves the reverse to be true. If a per- 
son wants to buy on credit, which dealer will be more likely 
to get the order—the one to whom he owes an overdue ac- 
count or the one to whom he owes nothing? 
Definite Policy Must Be Followed. 

No collection system can be successful without a definite 
policy. The haphazard plan will produce like returns. To 
send the bill one time immediately after the-work is done, 
and at another allow a month to elapse before doing so, will 
produce the same kind of response from many of the ‘cus- 
tomers. To be insistent one month and lax the next is not 
following a definite plan. 

With a definite system must go persistence. Whatever 
plan you adopt must be followed regularly, month in and 
month out. To go after the slow pays, overdues, etc., for a 
month and then drop them for a time is in the lost motion 
class. The force of the previous efforts is lost by the delay 
in following up, and the intermittent method has given the 
debtor a firmer grip on holding off and strengthened the pre- 
sumption that any effort to collect would be spasmodic. 

Keeping everlastingly at it is the price of successful col- 
lection. The haphazard, irregular methods fail largely be- 
cause these fit in with the nature of the debtor. A let-up is 
what he is hoping for; he is matching his patience against 
your persistency. 

Make out a list of delinquents at the beginning of each 
month. Ten days or two weeks is long enough time for any 
one to make some kind of a response. Nine-tenths of the 
effort will be lost if there is a let-up, or this part of the 
clerical work is done to suit the convenience of anything else. 

Some one raises the question of time: 
do all this,’ he says. Which is the most important part of 
the business—getting work, doing work, or getting in the 
money to keep the business going? It is a business mistake 
to neglect collections on the plea of lack of time. The man 
who has money with which to do business can generally 
get the business to do. Overdue accounts on the books do 
no pay bills. 

_ No Excuse Needed for Settlement Demand. 

Some people offer all sorts of excuses in asking for pay- 
ment, as though they were doing something that demanded an 
apology. There need be but one reason given for demanding 
payment of an account that has reached maturity. The ac- 
count is due. That reason alone is sufficient; in fact no other 
reason ought to be given. The creditor has fulfilled his part 
of the obligation, the time has come for the debtor to do his 
part. Don’t base the plea on “short of funds,’ “need the 
money,” “have heavy payments to make,” etc. These may be 
true, but why advertise it? After all, the case-hardened 
debtor generally takes these as a subterfuge to arouse his 
sympathy. 

No credit system is infallible. Some losses are bound to 
occur, but much that is lost might be avoided by persistent 
collection methods. In every system, however, some kind of 
notice or letter is generally necessary. 

Most of these put the debtor in a general class, whereas 
he ought to be singled out and made to feel that hs is receiv- 
ing personal attention. Of course, he knows that there are 
others in his class, but why tell him so by sending him a 
printed form letter? In all letters keep away entirely from 
even the appearance of form letters, and make them personal. 

Certain stereotyped expressions should be avoided, as 
these mean little or nothing to the debtor. “No doubt this 
has escaped your attention” stamped on an overdue bill is 
hardly believed by either party to the transaction. In follow- 
up letters it is well to lay out a series, making each one a 
little stronger than the preceding. There are a number of 
form letters that have brought splendid returns. In com- 
posing these keep close to your debtor. Men neglect, or over- 
look at long range. The debtor always feels safe in a crowd. 
Bezr in mind that just as men are moved by salesmanship to 
buy or not to buy, there are motives by which the debtor can 
be moved to pay, if he has anything with which to pay. Study 
the things that influence other people to action. Discourtesy, 
bluffing, threatening, are entirely out of place, and will not 
produce results. Let the debtor understand that you are after 
him, and that you are going to keep after him until he pays 
up. Don’t threaten him in one letter and repent in the next. 
If forced to say that you will bring suit on a certain day, do 
it. The debtor will have a wholesome respect for the creditor 
that keeps his word. Abusing the debtor has no effect. It 
irritates the honest man and rolls off the dead beat. 

Persistency Important Factor. 

Let the debtor understand that you keep your collection 

Promises and expect him to do likewise. If he promises to 


“Haven't time to .- 
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pay on a certain day, there must be some reasonable response 
on that date. Courtesy, commonsense, and persistency are 
the greatest factors in successful collecting. A good collection 
system will seek to make sales along within its collection 
efforts. 

Many overlook the fact that outstanding bills are a part 
of their capital, and that capital, to earn a profit, must be 
kept moving. Dead capital earns no profit, and overdue ac- 
counts, while probably not in the dead capital class, are cer- 
tainly in the non-earning class. Much is made today of quick 
turnovers in business. How many times a year can the mer- 
chant turn his capital? Has the sheet metal contractor ever 
considered how many times a year it is possible for him to 
turn over his capital? The more turnovers, the quicker and 
larger the ultimate profit. 

In an article in the March “System,” J. Ogden Armour 
says that one test of business is the quick turnover. He makes 
the remarkable statement that if they could shorten their 
average credits but a single day they could make an addi- 
tional profit of $1,000,000 in the year. The writer of that 
article is too conservative to overstate. How much more 
business might the average sheet metal contractor do if he 
would make himself a better credit man in handling not only 
the accounts due him, but those due others? The turnover 
problem is somewhat of a new doctrine for the sheet metal 
trade, but it is none the less pertinent to that industry than 
to the hardware, clothing or any other merchant. For his 
own credit with others the sheet metal contractor must be 
careful in extending credit to his own customers and in mak- 
ing collections promptly. 

Somewhere I came across the following, relative to credit; 
and it is most applicable in closing this address: 


The Greatest Asset. 

“The greatest of assets, business or personal, is credit; 
it cannot be locked in a vault, nor insured against loss. It 
is a part of the individual, he cannot create it, yet he may 
destroy it. 

“Credit is something apart from what a man is worth in 
money. His property statement does not create his credit; it 
merely settles the question of ‘how much’ 

“Honor and truthfulness are two cornerstones of credit. 
They mark the reliable man; one who may be trusted with 
that which is another’s. This is the essence of credit. 

“Individual capacity is an important factor in extending 
credit. Many honest, reliable men lack capacity. The capable 
man grasps opportunities; he forges ahead.” 

Here, then, is credit. Honor, word, capacity—these three 
make it. The holding of this world’s goods simply meas- 
ures it. 

Credit can be easily destroyed. One obligation wantonly 
disregarded; one statement proven false, and the fabric crum- 
bles. Built in a lifetime, it may vanish in a day. The most 
valuable of assets is the individual’s only so long as he care- 
fully conserves it. 


E. B. Tonnsen, Milwaukee, led the discussion on 
the problems in the Question Box. 

In the evening a fine banquet was given to the dele- 
gates and other guests. 

Among those who spoke at the banquet were Edwin 
I.. Seabrook, Philadelphia, National Secretary ; Daniel 
Stern, AMERICAN ARTISAN, Chicago; I'red deConingh, 
Chicago, President of the Illinois State Association ; 
Harry C. Knisely, Chicago; Joseph A. Rees, Chicago, 
srier Hill Steel Company ; August J. Luedke, Milwau- 
kee Corrugating Company. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—Otto Geussenhainer, Sheboygan,  re- 
clected. 

First Vice-president—E. B. Tonnsen, Milwaukee. 

Second Vice-president—C. W. Pansch, Racine. 

Third Vice-president—G. G. Jones, Racine. 

Fourth Vice-president—Fred Diedrich, Ffond du 
Lac. 

Fifth Vice-president—Fred Drews, Madison. 

Secretary—Paul L. Biersach, Milwaukee. 

Treasurer—R. F. Jeske, Milwaukee. 

The report of the Resolutions Committee which 
was composed of John Bogenberger, Milwaukee; G. 
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G. Jones, Racine; V. S. Kubly, Madison, and J. B. 
Wallig, Kenosha, follows: 
To the President and Officers and Members of the Wisconsin 

Sheet Metal Contractor’s Association. 

We, your Committee on Resolutions, beg to submit the 
following recommendations : 

se it Resolved, that the Secretary of the Wisconsin State 
Association be instructed to tender the thanks of our Asso- 
ciation to all those who devoted their time and service and 
have assisted and co-operated for and with us in our en- 
deavors and that the same be spread upon the minutes of our 
meeting. 

We refer particularly to the officers and committees of 
our State Association, furthermore, Messrs. 

Fred deConingh, President Illinois Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors’ Association. 

I. L. Seabrook, National Secretary. 

FF. M. Johnson, Manager Hotel Wisconsin. 

Dan Stern’s AMERICAN ARTISAN. 

Metal Worker, Plumber and Steam Fitter. 

Warm Air Heating & Sheet Metal Journal. 

Whereas, certain elements of the trade such as jobbers, 
manufacturers, or their representatives, who are not at pres- 
ent members of our Association, 

Whereas, That it is essential and necessary that the most 
amiable trade relations and co-operation should exist between 
the Master Sheet Metal Contractor and such jobbers, manu- 
facturers, or their representatives and that these bonds of 
trade relations and co-operation can be considerably enhanced 
by their affiliation as Associate members, 

Whereas, and jobbers, manufacturers, his or their repre- 
sentatives, or any person, who by special activity in the inter- 
est of this Association has been instrumental in promoting the 
welfare of the sheet metal trade, 

Therefore be it Resolved, that he or they may be elected 
to associate membership and upon election shall be entitled 
to all the privileges of regular members, except that of voting 
and of holding office. ; 

3e it further resolved, that the Board of Directors at a 
meeting held at Milwaukee, on [February 15th, 1917, approve 
these resolutions and recommend their adoption at our Annual 
State Convention to be held at Milwaukee, March 15th, 1917. 

Whereas, the Master Sheet Metal Contractors are very 
frequently confronted with conditions undesirable for their 
welfare. 

Whereas, such undesirable conditions should be elimi- 
nated. 

Whereas, considerable improvement for the trade can be 
brought about, . 

Therefore, be it Resolved, that a standing Committee 
termed the Legislative Committee, be appointed by our 
President, to be on the alert and keep in touch with our Legis- 
lature and other Government bodies in order to bring about 
conditions favorable to good business ethics and for the good 
of the Sheet Metal Contractor in general and that all mem- 
bers of our Association keep in touch with this committee and 
co-operate with them on all matters appertaining to and for 
our Trade. 

This committee is to report from time to time to the 
Board of Directors. 

Whereas, the Trades Relations existing betwixt the job- 
bers and the Sheet Metal Contractors are open for improve- 
ment. 

Therefore, be it Resolved, that a standing committee on 
Trades Relations be appointed to adjust all grievances which 
may arise between the jobbers and the Sheet Metal Contractor. 

The following were present: 

Edwin L. Seabrook, National Secretary, Philadelphia. 

Paul L. Biersach, Consolidated Sheet Metal Works, Mil- 
waukee. 

Daniel Stern, AMERICAN ARTISAN, Chicago. 

G. G. Jones, Mohr-Jones Company, Racine. 

Otto Geussenhainer, Prange-Geussenhainer Company, 
Sheboygan. 

Vincent S. Kubly, Wolf, Hirsig & Kubly, Madison. 

A. B. Tonnsen, E. B. Tonnsen Company, Milwaukee. 

R. F. Jeske, Jeske & Brother Company, Milwaukee. 

John B. Wallig, Kenosha. 

William Gallun, Gallun & Weltzien, Milwaukee. 

L. Eschenburger, Milwaukee. 

D. D. Green, Milwaukee. 

Charles Raschka and Roland Roden, Roden & Raschka, 
Milwaukee. 

F. J. Romberger, Joseph Romberger Sheet Metal Works, 
Milwaukee. 

H. Lindas, Kenosha. 

John H. Murphy, Racine. 

F. M. Diedrich, Fond du Lac. 

F. Gale Hardware Company, Sheboygan. 

Hugo Trilling, North Side Hardware Company, Sheboy- 
gan. , 

Adolph Schumann and R. Roden, Schumann & Roden, 
Milwaukee. 
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A. Galpin’s Sons, Appleton. 

3adger Furnace Company, Appleton. 

James Eisenmann, Monroe Foundry & Furnace Company, 
Monroe, Michigan. 

Tony Kroufa, Kroufa & Company, Racine. 

Anderson and Son Hardware Company, Racine. 

J. S. Yost, Racine. 

Miller Brothers, Milwaukee. 

Wernecké and Schmitz, Manitowoc. 

Joseph Hollitz, Hollitz and Bogenberger, Milwaukee. 

Samuel Beernink, Milwaukee. 

William Hammann, Milwaukee. 

Joseph Romberger Sheet Metal Works, Milwaukee. 

O. A. Hoffman, Biersach & Niedermeyer, Milwaukee. 

J. C. McKinnon, V. A. Smith Company, Chicago. 

Henry F. Pluckhan, Milwaukee. 

John Bogenberger, Consolidated Sheet Metal Works, Mil- 
waukee. 

Herman FE. Hansen, Kenosha. 

3yron F. Eslien, Eslien Sheet Metal Works, Milwaukee. 

* Fred Drews, Madison. 

H. Wolf, Falkenrath and Wolff, Racine. 

Henry M. Johnson, Racine. 

Eugene J. Eslien, Eslien Sheet Metal Works, Milwaukee. 

Harry C. Knisely, Harry C. Knisely Company, Chicago. 

Edward Hoffman, Hoffman & Bauer, Milwaukee. 

J. W. Jones, Mohr-Jones:Company, Racne. 

H. B. Bartelson, Bartelson & Son, Milwaukee. 

Nic Stollenwerk, Milwaukee. 

Fred deConingh, Sykes Company, Chicago. 

Otto F. Jeske, R. Jeske & Brother, Milwaukee. 

Archie C. Scheder, Milwaukee Corrugating Company, Mil- 
waukee. 

Jacob Groeschel, Milwaukee. : 

E. S. Seims, L. J. Mueller Furnace Company, Milwaukee. 

Ernst Aldag Jr. Company, Sheboygan. 

Joseph A. Rees and A. H. Thompson, Brier Hill Steel 
Company, Chicago. 

A. M. Smith, Milwaukee Corrugating Company, Milwau- 
kee. 

Carl Jacobs, Gross & Jacobs, Stevens Point. 

H. E. Bartlet, Milwaukee. 

J. L. Yost, Racine. 

August Klubertanz, August Klubertanz & Brother, Mil- 
waukee. 

C. W. Pansch, Pansch Brothers, Racine. 

R. W. Blanchard, Hart & Cooley Company, Chicago. 

E. S. Moncrief, Miller-Henry Foundry Company, Cleve- 
land. 

J. Harvey Manny, Robinson Furnace Company, Chicago. 
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MICHIGAN SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
HAVE FINE PROGRAM FOR THEIR 
CONVENTION. 








A very well balanced program has been arranged 
for the Sixth Annual Convention of the Michigan 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association which is to be 
held March 21 to 23 at Jackson. The Committee in 
charge is composed of President A. B. Lewless and 
Secretary A. F. Martin, both of Saginaw, and J. A. 
Shouldice, Battle Creek. 


The program follows: 
Wednesday, March 21. 

8:00 A. M.—Meeting of the Auditing Committee with Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. 

9:30 A. Mi—Meeting of the Executive Board. 

11:00 A. M.—Opening Session. 

Greetings by Mayor of Jackson. 
11:30 A. M.—Luncheon. 
1:30 P. M.—Remarks by F. E. Wooley, Ann Arbor. 
“Cost of Furnace Installation,’ by Secretary A. 
F. Martin. 
“Methods,” by H. A. Woods, Dowagiac. 
Thursday, March 22. 

9:30 A. M.—Blackboard Demonstration on Overhead and 
Cost System, by President Lewless and Secre- 
tary A. F. Martin. 

11:00 A. M.—“Results of State Organization Work,” as seen 
by Alfred A. Green, Chicago. 

12 :00 M.—Luncheon. 

1:30 P. M—“Organization,” by A.’ W. Howe, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

2:30 P. M.—“Relation of Personal Efficiency to Business 
Success,” by E. G. Weir, Dowagiac. 

4:00 P. M.—General Discussion. 

Friday, March 23. 
The entire Friday session will be an executive one, dur- 
ing which reports of officers and committees will be rendered 
and considered. 
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CINCINNATI SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
ENTERTAIN THEIR LADIES. 


The Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, gave an entertainment and di«nce for 
their wives and daughters on March eighth at the 
Business Men’s Club. 

President Anspach announced ihat speech-making 
would be dispensed with and that the ladies were there 
to have a really good time, so he had provided a pres- 
tidigator who showed them how easy it is to pick 
silver dollars and pieces of sheet metal out of their 
husbands’ pockets. 

The affair was a great success and everybody said 
that next year’s entertainment for the ledies would 
have to be something extraordinarily fine to beat this 
one. 

The Cincinnati Association is planning to travel 
with a fully loaded special car to the National Con- 


vention at Cleveland in June. 
a 


WRITE FOR THIS CATALOG OF EAVES 
TROUGH, CONDUTOR PIPE AND OTHER 
SHEET METAL PRODUCTS. 


Sheet metal contractors are urged to write for the 
latest catalog of the Robertson Brothers Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago, which shows their complete 
line of sheet metal products. Included are eaves 
trough, corrugated and plain conductor pipe, elbows, 
eave trough hangers, etc. Lock-seam and riveted pipe, 
made of Number 10 gauge or lighter, black or gal- 
vanized steel, is also manufactured by the Company, 
as are steel flanges, from 3/16 and 14-inch plate in 
sizes from 6 to 24 inch in diameter; and one-piece, 
machine made elbows in all angles, on any radius. 
Special gutters, cornices, skylights, valleys, ete., can 
be obtained, all the products being made of durable 
and substantial material. Full details are given in 
the catalog which will be sent upon request, by the 
Robertson Brothers Manufacturing Company, 1036- 
1046 West 37th Street, Chicago. 

-oo 


METAL BRANCH WILL HOLD MEETING 
JUNE FIRST. 
The Metal Branch of the National Hardware As- 
sociation will meet June first at the William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. 


APPROPRIATE AND USEFUL SOUVENIRS 
DISTRIBUTED BY THE FERDINAND 
DIECKMANN COMPANY. 





A very useful souvenir—one that is of real use and 
that really makes you remember the firm from which 
you secured it—is being distributed by the Ferdinand 
Dieckmann Company. The souvenir is a rubber 
eraser made in the shape of a conductor elbow and 
bears the imprint of one the Company’s elbows, also 
showing the trademarked signature of the founder 
of the Company. On the reverse side the following 
legend appears: “Erase your trouble by using Con- 
ductor Elbows and Shoes made by Ferdinand Dieck- 
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mann Company.” Sheet metal contractors may secure 
one of these unique and useful souvenirs by address- 
ing Ferdinand Dieckmann Company, Station B, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


~— 


WHITAKER = GLESSNER COMPANY TAKES 
OVER WHEELING CORRUGATING 
COMPANY. 





Announcement is made ihat the Whitaker-Glessner 
Company, Wheeling, West Virgina, who for a num- 
ber of years have owned all the capital stock of the 
Wheeling Corrugating Company, have assumed the 
liabilities and assets of that Company. [xcepting in 
the name, no change has been made, and the business 
will be conducted hereafter exactly as before, under 
the name of the Whitaker-Giessner Company, Wheel- 
ing Corrugating Department. The branch offices and 
warehouses will continue as now located, and the new 
organization bespeaks a continuance of the patronage 
and pleasant relationship of the past. 

iy lala 
STEEL CEILINGS STAMPED UNDER 
ENORMOUS PRESSURE. 





The great popularity that is said to have been at- 
tained by Berger's Classik Steel Ceilings may be at- 
tributed in a 


great measure 
to their clear, 
distinct and 


sharp-cut  de- 
design, uni- 
formity, and 
/ excellent — con- 
H struction. These 
i qualities, ac- 
i cording to the 
manufacturers, 
are due to their 
new and origi- 





nal process 
of manufacture. 


Stucco Design, Number 4060 Berger’s 
Classik Steel Ceilings. 


Berger's  Ceil- 
ings are no 
longer made by the old drop hammer process, but on 
a specially designed draw press exerting a pressure 
of goo tons. By this enormous pressure, absolute uni- 
formity in depth, detail and size is said to be assured, 
each plate, which is formed separately, being an exact 
counterpart of the others. The dies from which these 
ceilings are made are exact reproductions of skillfully 
clay-modeled originals, and the hundreds of artistic 
designs, one of which is pictured herewith, are said 
to harmonize with any type of architecture. Aside 
from their beauty and uniform construction, these 
ceilings are described as fire-retardant, durable, safe, 
light in weight, and reasonable in cost. Full details 
and copy of Catalog D. A. A., together with informa- 
tion about the cooperative service, can be obtained 
from the Berger Manufac‘uring Company, Canton, 
Ohio. 


cee —————— 


Scoffers never convinced anyone. 
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WANTS METHOD OF FINDIND “TWIST” AND 


DEVELOPMENT OF PATTERNS FOR 
OFFSET PIPE. , 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

Will some of your subscribers kindly help me with 
an explanation of how to find the “twist” of an offset 
zs shown in the accompanying sketch? 




















30° 


ee 


A LLEVATION. 











Plan and Elevation of Offset for Which Development of 
Patterns is Desired. 





A and A’—the lower 
at an angle of 30 degrees with B, the upper parallel 


There are two vertical pipes 


with vertical plane. 
SHEET METAL. 
Chicago, March 14, 1917. 
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FIRE'POT CAN EASILY BE USED AS OPEN 
FLAME OR TORCH. 








One of the great advantages of the Number 54 Red 
Hot Fire Pot, which is shown in the accompanying 
illustration, is the fact that the 
top section is quickly removable, 
thus allowing the operator to 
use it as an open flame torch. 
This is a real convenience to the 
worker who may only occasion- 
ally require an open flame. This 
fire pot, according to the manu- 
facturers, is capable of heating 
10-pound coppers and af the 
same time melting a pot of 
With a burner made of generator metal which 
gives an intensely hot blue flame, and tank formed of 
heavy galvanized iron and fitted with an automatic 
pump, the fire pot is said to give lasting, efficient 
service. The entire Red Hot line of fire pots and 
torches are described in the catalog which can be 
obtained by addressing the Ashton Manufacturing 
(Company. Newark, New Jersey. 





Number 54 
Red-Hot Fire Pot. 


metal. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Steel Mortar Hods. 
From Kubias Brothers Hardware 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Will you kindly send me the names of manufactur- 
ers of Steel Mortar Hods? 

Ans.—John Berg and Brother, 5001 Fifth Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois; Cleveland Wire Spring Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Water Distilling Apparatus. 
From The La Valle Hardware Company, La Valle, Wisconsin. 

Please let us know where we can procure an ap- 
paratus with which to distill water. 

Ans.—Standard Water Systems Company, Hamp- 
ton, New Jersey; Schutte and Koerting Company, 
1251 North 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Marufacturer of Bits at Rockford, Illinois. 
From Kubias Brothers Hardware Company, 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Kindly send us the name of the firm at Rockford, 
Illinois, that manufactures bits. 

Ans.—Forest City Bit and Tool Company, Rock- 
ford, Illinois. 


Company, Cedar 


Cedar 


Lead Covered Tubing. 
From Kelly Cash and Package Carrier Company, 422 
North Western Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Who makes 2% inch double seam and soldered 
lead covered tubing bearing blue label “L & R”? 

Ans.—Lamb and Ritchie, Cambridgeport, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Truck Body for Ford Chassis. 
From Wilhelm-Coddington Hardware Company, 808 Lin- 
coln Way, La Porte, Indiana. . 

Where can we buy Truck Body for Ford Chassis? 

Ans.—Smith Form-a-Truck Company, 1470 South 
Michigan Avenue; Century Auto Top and Supply 
Company, 50 East 26th Street, and A. A. Lawder and 
Sons, 6910 Lafayette Avenue, all Chicago, Illinois. 

Dowels. 
From The C. A. Peck Hardware Company, Berlin, Wis- 
consin. 

Please let us know from whom we can purchase 
Dowels. 

Ans.—Cassaday Fairbank Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 6126 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois: 
Cleveland Galvanizing Works Company, 3924 Cooper 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio; Piqua Handle and Manu- 
facturing Company, P. O. Box 307, Piqua, Ohio: 
South Bend Dowel Works, South Bend, Indiana. 

Lawn Mower Blades. 
From C. DeWitt Wagner, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

Kindly advise where I can buy blades for lawn 
mowers. 

Ans.—Anderson Knife and Bar Company, Ander- 
son, Indiana; Loring Coes and Company, Incorpor- 


ated, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Sheet Metal Ornaments. 
From Benton Sheet Metal and Furnace Works, 174 Terri- 
torial Street, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 
Kindly advise who manufactures sheet metal orna 


ments. x 
Ans.—Gerock Brothers Manufacturing Company, 

St. Louis, Missouri; W. H. Mullins Company, Salem, 

Ohio; Friedley-Voshardt Company, 733-737 South 


Halsted Street, Chicago. 


“Fern’’ Cook Stoves. 
From C. Arthur Roy, Anamosa, Iowa. 


Kindly advise me where and by whom the “Fern” 
Cook Stove is made. 

Ans.—Peninsular Stove Company, Detroit, Mich 
igan. 
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NEW PATENTS. 
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1,217,905. Corn-Husking Device. William T. Boice, 


Foley, Minn. Filed June 15, 1916. 
1,217,915. Washboard. Charles L. Cartwright, New De- 
eatur, Ala. Filed June 23, 1916. 


1,217,922. Scraping-Tool. John Donnelly, Branford, 
Conn. Filed Mar. 14, 1916. 
1,217,939. Stove-Frame. Evan Harter, Detroit, Mich., 


assignor to Detroit Stove Works, Detroit, Mich., Filed June 
10, 1916. 
_ 1,217,968. Staple. James O. Lotz and Jesse L. Sanders, 
Eunice, La., assignors of one-half to C. J. Sanders, Eunice, 
La. Filed July 6, 1916. 

1,217,981. Blade-Sharpener. Benjamin J. Nasief, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., assignor of one-half to Arthur H. Hotte, Morris 
Park, N. Y. Filed Feb. 28, 1916. 


1,217,994. Thermostat for Electric Heating and Cooking 
Apparatus. Roderick J. M. Parke and Edward D. Brand, 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Filed Dec. 19, 1913. 


1,218,012. Gas-Burner. Hamilton C. Stuart, St. Johns- 
bury, Vt. Filed Sept. 29, 1916. 

1,218,013. Automobile-Lock. Charles W. Sturr, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Filed May 28, 1915. 


1,218,018. Wire-Stretcher. Martin FE. Thomas, Guymon, 
Okla., assignor of one-fourth to John H. Lott and one-fourth 
to Jra A. Langston, Guymon, Okla. Filed Apr. 13, 1916. 

1,218,025. Combined Window Lock and Supporter. Daniel 
Windmayer, Los Angeles, Cal. Filed May 29, 1916. 

__ 1,218,077. Gate Attachment. Bert C. Goff, Denver, Ind. 
Filed Sept. 25, 1916. 

1,218,084. Permutation-Padlock. Alexander S. Hulden, 
Great Falls, Mont. Filed Aug. 23, 1915. 

_ _ 1,218,099. Signaling Device. Ray H. Manson, Elyria, 
Ohio, assignor, by mesne assignments, to The Garford Manu- 
tacturing Company, Elyria, Ohio. Filed Aug. 14, 1911. 

_ 1,218,127. Window-Screen. Elwin Swanson, Jamestown, 
N.Y. Filed Jan. 15, 1915. 

1,218,145. Shingle-Stripper. 
erly, Mass. Filed Nov. 7, 1913. 
__ 1,218,147. Milk-Pail. Henry Wilson, Meadows, Idaho. 
Filed Aug. 4, 1916. 


William L. Whittier, Bev- 
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1,218,166. Ice-Chest Shelf. 
Filed Aug. 17, 1914. 

1,218,173, 
mont, N. Y. 


Isac O. Carlson, Chicago, Il. 
Lawn-Trimmer. Harold L. [ricksson, Larch- 
Filed July 6, 1916. 
1,218,197. Door-Check. [ben H. 
Alberta, Canada. Filed Apr. 14, 1916. 
1,218,226. Coaster-Brake. Charles Walfrid Svenson, New 
3ritain, Conn., assignor to The American Hardware Corpo- 
ration, New Britain, Conn. Filed Oct. 25, 1916. 
1,218,306. Wire-Stretcher. Albert Odenhach, 
S. D. Filed Sept. 8, 1916. 
1,218,348. Sash-Pivot. 
Filed June 20, 1916. 
1,218,406. Mouse and Rat Trap. William Ilarris Jack- 
son, Sterling, Kans. Filed Jan. 15, 1916. 
1,218,434. Door-Check, Walter S. McGuire, Shadyside, 
Ohio. Filed July 7, 1916. 
1,218,452. Screw-Driver. 
Viled Apr. 9, 1915. 


MacKinlay, Calgary, 


sonesteel, 


John W. Yates, New York, N. Y. 


Lloyd R. Ohl, Akron, Ohio. 


1218514. Animal-Trap. Archie Blakeslee, Tionesta, Pa. 
Filed Apr. 26, 1915. Serial No. 24,076. Renewed Jan. 3, 1917 

1,218,539. Hose-Coupling. William 9B. Farlow, Bur- 
lingame, Cal. [Filed Jan. 13, 1916. 

1,218,589. Animal-Trap. Frederick Benoit, Chicago, Hl. 
liled May 1, 1916. 

1,218,429. Woodworking-Tool. James .T. McCann and 
William H. Roberts, Tuolumne, Cal. liled Oct. 5, 1916 

1,218,449. Garbage-Can. [imma Nickum, South Beth- 
lehem, Pa. Filed Sept. 22, 1916. 

1,218,495. Automobile-Locking Apparatus. William G., 
Vance, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor of one-half to Robert L. 


Young, New York, N. Y. [riled Sept. 6, 1916 
1,218,521. Shears for Shearing Metal. 
books, Batavia, N. Y. Filed Mar. 21, 1916. 


Peter Broad- 


1,218540. Lock for Bicycles. Ellwood R. Fell, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Filed June 12, 1916. 

1,218,574. Garbage-Pail. Victoria Morton, New York, 
N. Y. Filed Aug. 26, 1916. 


1,218,566. Tomegoro Kawakubo, 


Seattle, Wash. 


Vegetable-Ball Cutter. 
Filed Nov. 27, 1916. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








STEEL PRICES ADVANCE SHARPLY WITH 
UNDIMINISHED DEMAND. 


The lid is off so far as prices on semi-finished and 
finished steel are concerned. At any rate, prices are 
today higher on many products than they have even 
been and certainly far ahead of what many even six 
months ago thought would be the limit, but still buy- 
ers continue to clamor for opportunities to place or- 
ders. In fact, it is material and delivery, not prices, 
that are most important in the consumers’ mind, con- 
tracts being made far into 1918 on some lines. 

The United States Steel Corporation’s unfilled ton- 
nage report, showing an increase of 102,643 tons in 
unfilled obligations during February, confirms the 
latest views entertained as to what has been going on 
in the steel market, to the effect that there has been 
a large amount of routine contracting being done. 
Early in February the common view was that the 
market was very quiet all along the line. 

The unfilled obligations of February 28, 1917, make 
a new high record, as the February increase more 
than balances the January decrease. The 11,576,697 
tons unfilled orders are almost exactly equal to the 
Corporation’s capacity for ten months, or to the end 
of this year. 

In view of the traffic congestion one cannot readily 
reckon the proportion of the increase which repre- 
sented new business on the Corporation’s books. <A 
common report has been that the mills were getting 
away their finished products close to the normal rate. 
The rate of production apparently affected bookings, 
and it has been reported that lack of fuel has retarded 
the mills. At any rate, the subsidiary companies are 
known to have all the busines; they can dispose of this 
year, and a big carryover for 1918. 

Pig iron production in the United States for the 
full year 1916 amounted to 39,434,797 tons, according 
to a special bulletin issued by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. This establishes a new high record, 
and compares with 29,916,213 tons in 1915, and only 
23,332,244 tons in 1914. 

Warehouses in all wholesale centers have advanced 
their prices in sympathy with the higher quotations 
made by the mills. 

Tin and lead appear a little easier, small reductions 
being announced in prices, but spot and nearby cop- 
per continues at 38 cents a pound, with very little to 
be found. 

There is no likelihood that really normal shipping 
facilities will be available even in a few weeks’ time, 
but a gradual improvement is expected from week 
to week, unless the strike which is now threatened 
becomes an actual fact. 





STEEL. 


An advance of $7.00 per ton on soft steel bars was 
announced late last week, bringing the minimum quo- 
tation to 3.54 cents, Chicago mill. This figure has not 
stopped efforts of consumers to place further con- 
tracts with steel makers and demand remains un- 
abated. Structural shapes are also $7.00 a ton higher, 
the new quotations ranging from 3.79 to 4.19 cents, 
Chicago. Steel plates went up $15.00 per ton, the 
lowest quotation for delivery up into 1918 being 4.69 
cents, and mills that can ship at a fairly nearby date 
are obtaining as high 7% cents. Pittsburgh quota 
tions, f. o. b. mill, are: Bars, 3.35 to 3.75 cents; 
shapes, 3.60 to 4 cents; plates, 4.50 to 5.50 cents. 





COPPER. 

No change was noted in the copper market, with 
demand for nearby deliveries still overshadowing the 
call for future copper, and consumers willing to pay 
premium for their urgent spot requirements. Only 
little copper is forthcoming for spot delivery and pre- 
vailing high prices of 37 to 38 cents for Electrolytic 
are not inducing any larger offerings. Inquiries in the 
third quarter position are becoming more frequent 
now, and some bookings have been reported, but the 
foreign complications are still exercising a restrict- 
ing influence on all future business. Exports re- 
ported at the New York Custom House so far this 
month tetal 12,506 tons. The base price on sheet 
copper remains at 44 cents per pound. 


TIN. 

The uncertain attitude of buyers as well as sellers, 
caused by the submarine activity, is still a restricting 
factor in the tin market. Buying is done only in a 
routine way and sellers are not anxious to make of- 
ferings as they prefer to hcld their stock. Business 
in futures is entirely neglected, as arrivals are uncer- 
tain. Chicago warehouses have reduced their prices 
one cent per pound, the new quotations-being: Pig 
tin, 59 cents, and Bar tin, 60 cents. 


SOLDER. 

Solder prices, as quoted by the Chicago ware- 
houses, are 1% cent per pound lower, as follows: 
XXX Guaranteed, % & %, 34% cents; Commercial, 
Yo & Ya, 32% cents; Number 1 Plumbers’, 30% cents. 


LEAD. 


The lead market, although statistically as strong as 
at any time in its history, is slightly easier due to the 
dull demand and the resultant willingness on the part 
of a few interests to offer slight concessions. Spot 
lead in New York now is quoted at 10 to 10.25 cents, 
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New York, while shipment from the west is quoted 
at 9.62% to 9.75 cents, St. Louis. Chicago warehouses 
have lowered their quotations, the new prices being 
25 cents per hundred pounds less: American pig, 
$10.50; Bar, $11.00. 


HIGHER PRICES ON RIVETS. 
Manufacturers of structural and boiler rivets have 
advanced prices $10 a ton, following the advance in 
the price of steel bars. Structural rivets now are 
quoted at 4.75 cents and boiler rivets at 4.85 cents. 
Prices of nuts and bolts likely will be advanced pro- 
portionately at an early date. 


WAREHOUSE TIN PLATE HIGHER. 
Chicago warehouse prices on bright and coke tin- 
plate have been advanced considerably the new prices 
ranging from $11.70 for IC 14x20, an advance of 
$1.25 to $33.00 for IXXXX 20x28, an advance of 
$4.60; coke plates, 20x28, IC, 216 pound, are $17.30, 
50 cents higher. 


SHEETS. 

The new wage scale which regulates the rate paid 
to workers in sheet mills was announced Monday, 
March 13th, and shows an increase of about 18 per- 
cent will naturally be reflected in higher prices for all 
grades of steel sheets. Mills are operating at not less 
than 80 percent capacity and many at 100 percent. 
Chicago and other warehouse centers announce higher 
prices due to the extraordinarily heavy demand. Chi- 
cago warehouse quotations are as follows: 28 gauge 
one pass cold rolled black sheet, $5.65 ; 28 gauge galva- 
nized $7.75; 28 gauge polished sheet steel, $6.55; 28 
gauge Woods’ sheet steel, $6.30; patent planished 
sheet iron, $11.50. 


PADLOCK PRICES WITHDRAWN. 

Prices have been withdrawn on padlocks by one of 
the leading manufacturers, thus foreshadowing an- 
other advance. 

OLD METALS. 

The scrap and old metal market is ruling firm and 
more active, with some grades in much better de- 
mand than others. Consumers continue to show more 
interest in offerings and all indications point to an 
active buying’ movement and much higher levels. 

Wholesale dealers’ buying quotations are as fol- 
lows: Old steel axles, $34.50 to $35.00; old iron 
axles, $34.50 to $35.00; steel springs, $23.50 to $24.50; 
Number 1 wrought iron, $24.25 to $24.75; Number 1 
cast iron, $14.75 to $15.25, all net tons. Prices for 
non-ferrous metals are as follows per pound: Light 
copper, 24 cents; light brass, 14 cents; lead, 8 cents; 
zine scrap, 8 cents; aluminum, 2714 cents. 


SPELTER. 

Demand for spelter is dull, although a fair volume 
of business was placed quietly during the week; this, 
however, was not of sufficient proportions to influ- 
ence the market. A few tonnages are offered at con- 
cessions. Prime western may be quoted as follows: 
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Spot, 11.50 to 11.75 cents, New York; March, 10.50 
to 10.75 cents, St. Louis. 


PIG IRON. 

Decided advances have marked pig iron prices in 
Chicago. The situation seems to have shaped itself 
so that price is not much of a factor in the minds of 
consumers, who have more interest in placing their 
orders. Northern Number 2 Foundry is quoted at 
$35.50, and Malleable at $36, Chicago. Lake Superior 
Charcoal iron is quoted by one interest at $37.00, fur- 
nace, which makes the price delivered in Chicago 
$38.75. os 

Blast furnaces in the Pittsburgh district now are 
operating under nearly normal conditions. No com- 
plaint is heard about the shipment of coke and lime- 
stone. Outbound tonnages are moving much more 
satisfactorily than at any time this year. Prices are 
as follows: Northern Number 2 Foundry, $36.00; 
3essemer, $37.00; Basic, $33.00, all Valley furnace. 
In the Birmingham district there is a well developed 
opinion that $30.00 will soon be the minimum price 
for Southern Number 2 Foundry, and the quotations 
on this grade in other sections appear to bear out this 
expectation. 


The Matthew Addy Company’s Market Report, Cin- 
cinnati, March 16, 1917: 

Apparently iron is in short supply. All the develop- 
ments of this week have indicated that more iron is wanted 
than can be supplied. And in-this connection there is an 
omnious fact—production has of late steadily declined. In 
October we were making iron at the rate of 41,314,000 tons 
per annum. And each month there was produced a smaller 
quantity until in February production declined to the rate of 
34,376,000 tons per annum; we produced last month 851,407 
less tons of iron than in October. No wonder with consump- 
tion increasing and the output of the furnaces growing less 
and less that the foundrymen are scrambling for iron. Re- 
serve stocks in their yards are-shrinking to nothing, and to 
make matters worse, the railroads are not giving good service, 
practically all shipments being unprecedentedly delayed in 
transit. This week we have listened to scores of appeals from 
frantic consumers to hurry forward shipments or to secure 
for them spot iron. There is nothing in the situation that 
holds out promise of immediate relief. The great question is 
where all the iron is to come from that is wanted. Prices 
of course have felt the influence of the pressure, and the 
market has blown off the safety valve. Prices are being 


asked and paid that even three weeks ago would have seemed 
impossible. Ohio iron has sold at $36.00; Virginia has brought 


the same price; Birmingham pig is being held at $30.00. And 


even these prices have not checked the ardor of buyers. 


Rogers, Brown & Company’s Market Report, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, March 16, 1917: 

This week’s market very closely resembles that of last 
week with a firmer holding to prices and an upward tendency. 
Northern Number 2 is being quoted at $35.00 to $36.00 f. 0. b. 
cars furnace, and in the Birmingham district iron of a similar 
analysis is about to realize a general $30.00 market. A con- 
siderable tonnage was placed last week and inquiries continue 
active. There is more business at this time than can_ be 
taken care of. The Export trade has assumed a_brisker 
aspect and the indications are that it will continue at this 
accelerated rate. 

The price of $185.00 Seaboard, on English Ferromanga- 
nese for shipment after July Ist, has been withdrawn, and 
for prompt shipment some of this material is being held at 
$300.00 Seaboard. Domestic makers of this commodity are 
also stiffening in their prices. 

Spiegeleisen is very firm 
delivery. Large tonnages have been inquired for and are 
still unplaced. 

The railroad situation is even more serious just now than 
it has been for some months past, in view of the threatened 
strike of the employes by the end of this week. Unusual 
rains and destructive floods in the South have seriously 
hampered shipping from that district. 
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| AD. 
METALS. | American WE iccacetssiees ae unenees BEATERS. 
|Bee EET ee ay : : ro S| poring SE et 30% | No Per doz 
Sea | Natio ite) bran ‘in 1 ess SS er ae ee | N : - A 
than 100 tb.lots), per ib. ......1lc FB... rm a Ee f | No. Ht See y ay elgg : 
Sheet. No. 10 Preston............. 
¥8G IRON. Pull coils........per 1001bs.$11 50 | roto Bet ¢ 9 
Cn Sere $34 00 Cut coils... “oer 100 Ibs. 11 75 nc a g2000 — No bb ae Per doz. 
a ah hired | Bonney e—Ust $50.00...... . mp. Dover......... 0 75 
Bees thers Py nes - ppc os a sasimanians | Stearns, No. 3........2.++05 36 00, N 0.102 * ** tinned.. 4 90 
Souther Gra mee. SRE: 32 90 | Carload lots. | No. ‘io Heavy h loom $e 
Southern Fdy., No. 2.......... <3 | No.1 Pure Ingot...... per lb. $0 . No. 1 — tinned... 72 
Lake Su : aap aeapieiemaaiete 27° 50] Sheets Post Hole. No +4 “ “ —, eee : 30 
PEED. oh ccscvesevecnessdh ee ee (tess Digwell, 8-inch....... a | ‘ . & eee 3 60 
: TIN. — Post Hole and Weil. ~~ 40% _ ere 450 
coeee oonesveeen e a 4 to 9- 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT BIgUin.-2200--a0--0--90l le Se) “means? a BELLOWS. 
TIN PLATES. ‘ =e : 
HARDWARE. —. é' | Blacksmiths beh eseerboseresdeexe 65% 
} welts 8, with or without qu... Oe | Hand. 
en SEO per doz. 7 50 
, ADZES. eee SS 9 40 
— A 20%, | Bred AWLS. | Moulders’. 
Coopers’. Wy No. 3 Handled....... per doz. $0 45 | spe ie Seca - “12 60 
RRs scesniescovesessstih| dammed ees A 95 
Bertog'e.coeeeres 22202 TTITSG|  Shouldered, assorted’ —— * ot BELLS. 
Railroad. Patent asst’d, 1 to 4.. ‘3 
er | a 60 3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
COKE PLATES. —— erecta esa o_o ln ee 
Cokes, 180 Ibs... ae pai rete ye ', sas 
pe mg + aha pone $1 $16 $ 90 F. L., Waterproof, 1-10s........50 Common See va 95 | ON BOR ee eee: 60 
Cokes, - 4 gages IC 20x28 +4 $0] Ge De. orccecceccevcccocesooes BG] SO cessccsccices © oe 90) Kentucky COLOR OCO COLES 65&10 0 
Cokes, 270 Ibs....... 1X 20328 19 15) . Mai ssoccscscccccssorcooees " | Door. Per doz 
’ Loaded— | N D it 4 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. Loaded oe Black Powder... 1% Shouldered ler Rosie - 1 50) Rotary Automatic... $6 50 
Loaded t! mokeless Powder, jg * @UCTU..--eeeeee eens ’ 65| 3 -in. Old Cop; Bell 
per 100 Ibe. $5 O51 pte ereies......5<.+0 | a DPOF HEU... csce 4 00 
per 100 lbs. 5 10 meet with Se Smokeless Oe sie | 3 in Nickeere t bt . os 
am 36... per 100 lbs. 5 15 DL: sohoviseovenss 30% | Scratch 3hin: Nickeled Steel Ball... : Soo 
Pao sxancosal per 100 Ibs. 5 25) ne 1S, socket bas'ia. 5 doz. 4 4 ieee 7 
ONE PA Smokeless Repeater Grade... 15&5 N % “ . 
SS COLD ROLLED BLACK) §mokeless Leader Grade....... 30% oes ”| ao 
No. 18-20.......... per 100 lbs. $5 45 Peevsnxe Powdlel...occcccccccccce 7% 
No. 22-24...0000... per 100 Ibs. 5 50/y uc AXES. Nickel Plated 
No. 27220000022 -Ber 100 be. § 6 © Nitro Cab. ..-.sssseeee00s 1585 Peete tb doe. $6 00| Stes Chine 
oO. ensuaneacdareeas: 6 ¢ a ewe??? ?rer’ es"? eeeete ee Sd OZ. 
Der 100 Ibe. 5 | Now Club.....c0scsccscorese+2% alls City. 5 00 | Miscelloncons, 
GALVANIZED Mattes seenoeens 3 6 $0 | Church and School, steel alloy... .50% 
PES céeiuesearee per 100 lbs. $7 00|Gun Wads—per 1000 | Plumbs, West, Pat 33 Farm, lbs. . 50 75-100 
eT per 1001bs. 7 15| Winchester 48 6 gauge teeeeeeee $2 05 | oe” labeled i} Each....... "sis 90 240 355 475 
SRDS 500204 1 *  Nremen’s (handied). 
eae per 100lbe 7 30) | t-edgwage. 20222: 1 50 | Firemen's (handled). | | 4, BEVELS, TEE 
pases evereces -per 8. pestsecees OZ. 
i a rer 1001be 7 60, DuPont's Sporting, kegs. .... sto as | Plumbs, Miners’ (handled) 9 00 Stanley’ 's, rosewood handle, new 
<t-hapanaagg sertootee. 77s] 2 fem $08 senegal aaa, ¢7 120227. Newe 
NSB: cidicccsccel per 1001bs. 8 15| DuPont's Canisters, ie ::: 7 $8 | Single Bitted (handled). 
4-lb..... 32| Warren Silver Steel.......... 10 50 
. Smokeless —’ . 43 50) | fea ag? re Finished........ 0 5 cine eee 
x od - Vee eS oug RRR ee Ce ere ee ree eee re 70 
' POLISHED SHEET STEEL. en : 1O-cen m 900! Perfect Premier, Forest Clipper 8 50 | ey er errr: dibs 
eee per 1001bs.$6 35 “ 0 .- 2 2. | Brass, plated.............--.++- 75% 
I aiken nacuict per 1001bs. 6 40| L. &R. Orange, Extra Sporting | BITS 
TE tiie concbt per 1001bs. 6 45 S; pen EER PET EN. $10 25 | Single Bitted (without handles). Auger. 
> are per 100 lbs. 6 55|L.& R. — Extra Sporting | Warren Silver Steel......... £9 OF | Extra D 
“A | “ee | a Double Spur........ .70&10% 
Bais a bcia's aor o 5 40| Warren Blue Finished....... 800) Ford’s C d hi 0& 
L. & yo “Grasse, Extra Sporting | Rough Rider................ 7 00! Ford’s Ship. achine....4 Beg 
SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. | L-&R. Orange, xtra Sporting 7° easdl Jenseits 0000023 oF 
Per 1001bs.|1 & R Orange, Eat idpaitis 56 | Double Bitted (without handles). Clark's Ex won Sa “ehaetlenlar ane: 65% 
Wood's Smooth ee £6 05 }-tb. canisters ...-..... 32 | Blood’s Champion, yi to 44 Ib . | Steer’s ft Small list, $22 00. 23% 
- Ma 22-264 ..«..< 6 10| L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting « | se tapes es eamwlewin> 6a oz. 12 50 . “ Large $26 00. .25 
Sao ipeee tr Ey serenn 1g | Flint Bdge. --.--. re TT 80) Trin Cane ain Oe 
2 cr eee eee ercu a ” d‘ i) eriec rember... a 2 50 
ms ee 6 20 ae m. ie op fe beweenec: | The seve sinne on axes of 3 to 4 Ibs. CAE. cere eeeeeeeeeeeeencees 50% 
i e eee 6 30 | Hercu es C."" and “ |. _ are the base prices. 
e gs... — ; — \ 15 | 3 t0 to 44 ibs. advance 25e. IGRI. Ss vcccaseses Ee eee 15% 
ercules ‘‘E.C."" and “ ” s. advance 50c. . 
10 can dru Pong : beeneneedl 00 | #4 to 54 Ibs. advance 75c. Countersink. 
PATENT aa SHEET, | Hercules in C.” and “‘Infallible’’ ‘ a 18 Wheeler’ 8.. Der doz. $1 is 
ade deh eet sates °o 
; Hevoules™ F digs “ je? A ss 
Patent Planished Sheet Iron, canisters sare heopremneal 1 BAGS, PAPER NAIL. mgrcan R mat. 2. 30 
NB sack. sctapenincd a. Ww. 4 30 Cel. Rifle, | Bounds... oe 16 20 nit 2a <aree ; 22 
SOR reese 1 ahew's Estes 
Hercules Lightning Rifle, " ‘$2 ‘0 _— . » “oo ” Snail...... “ 1 40 
SOLDER. Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle, care ‘Dowel 
XXX Guaranteed § & 3..perlb. 34ic en Ee ee 1 25 BALANCES, SPRING. | Russell Jenni: 30& 10% 
Commercial § & $....... ‘© 374¢ | Hercules ~~ Rifle, canisters 1 50| pelouze Pnnsseneds® x4 
No. 1 Plurobers... ..... ‘ 304¢ a os Iseye Revolver, "eae ai tan eee -20% | Gimlet 
ee ee 
Shot. wp dived Standard Double Cut......... 40% 
SPELTER Drop shot paises emaller eon " BARS. CROW ae Pattern..... per doz. $0 4 
- » per a ’ e« OR EEEEREBoe eee eee eee ee eo 
BO BIRDS. ss os cconessvodscnccces 12¢ oak bags, Ber bag sizes, om Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $4 00 | Se kari tnr sees “ 15% 
Buck dey 25-tb. bags, per bag 5 ountersink........ ri 1 30 
SHEET ZINC Chilled shot, 25-tb. oo ind 3 25 
Cask lots $22 00 - Clothe. ammo “os Sq 50 
esovbssecssovevsccse ANVILS . enning’s Square.  s 
Less than Cask lots. .$22 50 to $23 00] F Small Will doz. 10 00| Standard Square. . - 22 
renton, 70 to 80 Ibs...... 9 1 Bape ++ 00008 gr gon, ¥ . 
mr neng* ed 4 apthbey od od gl SR pare > os ee Octagon... % 178 
nie ee 3 
ASBESTOS. Galvanized Ir 3 bu. 1 bu. 13 bu | Screw Driver. 
Copper sheet, base....see.seee.0 44€ a jl No. 7 Common a. 55 
Board and Paper..........-10c perlb.| Per doz........$5 50 $00 iI ee | No.1 Triumph...... “% 1 23 
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